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ANNOUNCING 


THE OPENING OF AN OFFICE AT MALM- 
TORGSGATAN 3, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
WE HOPE THUS TO WIDEN THE SCOPE OF 
OUR OPERATIONS IN WOODPULP. THE 
EXPERIENCE WHICH WE HAVE GAINED IN 
THE VARIOUS MODES OF OPERATION HAS 
CAUSED US TO CONCLUDE THAT WE COULD 
RENDER GREATER SERVICE TO BOTH OUR 
TRADE AND OURSELVES BY THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF AN ORGANIZATION AT THE 
€ENTRE OF THE WOODPULP INDUSTRY. 
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E. J. KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
200 Firru AVENUE 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULPS 
COTTON, JUTE AND FLAX WASTES 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE 
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“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
ae applied cordage means “more every 
wey." Bend. for copy of cur” General Catalogue, St Spe oxy 


Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 









Jordan Engines, made in four sizes, either belt or direct connected motor driven ~ 


Manufacturers of _ 


LC Paper Making Machinery | 
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CAMACHINE 18 serving as winder in paper mill. 


THE LITTLE ONES 
MAKE THE BIG ONES 


Many years ago, our original slitting and roll- 
winding machine, CAMACHINE Universal Type 
6, started to make a name for itself as an efficient 
producer of small to medium size rolls of paper. 
Today this same CAMACHINE 6 is second to 
none in its particular field. But there was a 
demand for a machine which would handle wider 
webs and wind bigger rolls, and gradually a com- 
plete line of machines was developed. Along 
came CAMACHINE 8, then CAMACHINE 10, 
both built on the same time-tested basic principles 
of operation originating in CAMACHINE 6. As 
these machines became better known among prac- 
tical mill men a demand arose for machines to 
handle the heavier end of paper and board mill 
roll production. 

This brought forth CAMACHINE 12, 
CAMACHINE 14 and CAMACHINE 18, which 
serve either as winders or rewinders, in an 
ascending scale of web widths, web speeds and 
roll diameters. Thus CAMACHINES in appro- 
priate sizes and types now cover every possible 
roll requirement from midget rolls weighing 
ounces to jumbo rolls weighing tons. There must 
be a good reason for this steady growth: we think 
it is because CAMACHINES are doing their 
work in a dependable and economical way. 


Will you let us “sit in” when you are consider- 
ing ways and means to cut costs in roll produc- 
tion? A word from you will bring a written or 
personal response from us. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


6] POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN PAPER STOCK ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Representative Paper Stock Men Meet at Congress Hotel and Organize National Association—New Organization 
Will Endeavor to Disseminate Accurate Market Quotations and Statistics and Adopt Standard Grades 
and Specifications—Constitution Which Is Being Drafted Will Be Adopted at Meeting to 
Be Held at Congress Hotel Jan 31 When Organization Will Be Completed. 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, January 21, 1924——A move toward the establishment 
of an organization to be national in ‘scope of all who are en- 
gaged in the accumulation and packing of waste papers, for the 
dissemination of accurate market quotations and statistics and the 
adoption of standard grades and specifications, was made at a meet- 
ing of paper stock packers and graders of the Middle West held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, January 17. Fifty or 
more outside delegates were guests of the Chicago Paper Stock 
Association at a dinner and entertainment following adjournment 
of the conference. 


To Complete Organization January 31 

At an adjourned conference in the Congress, Friday, January 18, 
it was decided that the organization shall be known as the American 
Paper Stock Association. Harold Henry, of Higgins & Henry, 
paper stock packers of Chicago, was appointed temporary chairman, 
and Francis Hughes, of the Francis Hughes Company, Chicago, 
will act as temporary secretary and treasurer. A committee of 
seven was appointed to draft a constitution to be adopted at the 
next meeting to be held January 31, at the Congress Hotel, at which 
time organization will be completed and permanent officers and 
board of governors selected. 

At the meeting Thursday, David Charak, of the Federal Paper 
Stock Company, St. Louis, was appointed chairman of the by-laws 
committee with the provision that he is to appoint others to serve 
with him and report at the January 31 session. 


Harold Henry, of Higgins & Henry, president of the Chicago 


Paper Stock Association, presided at the meeting. In announcing 
the purpose Mr. Henry said that it was the general belief of those 
in Chicago who are engaged in the accumulation and packing of 
waste papers that the industry at large would be greatly benefited 
by a medium providing accurate market information. He stated 
that while the meeting was called at the instigation of the Chicago 
Paper Stock Association he had no definite plans or suggestions 
to offer, but wanted all to have a voice im the proceedings. Mr. 
Henry requested that there be open discussion on the ways and 
means toward closer co-operation either through a national organ- 
ization or a bureau of correct information. 


Urges Adoption of Standards 
The importance of the adoption of standards of packing to enable 
the industry to obtain full co-operation with the mills using waste 
materials as a most important raw material in the manufacture of 
paper boards, was urged by E. M. Silberman, of Cleveland. Both 
he and other speakers said that the entire Middle West looks to 

Chicago as the hub of the paper stock industry. 
Joseph Monheit, of Gumbinsky Brothers Company, Chicago, 
urged action to give the industry a standing and make it known 
as a recognized and most important factor in the mill industry. 


He said that the waste paper industry is not held in the right 
light by the paper mills and that for years the packers and graders 
have had but little to say as to what their stock is worth. 


Believes in Exchange for Open Trading 
David Charak, president of the Federal Paper Stock Company, 


‘St. Louis, characterized Chicago as the ruling paper stock market 


of the Middle West and urged a continuation of the exchange for 
open trading. He stated it was his belief that outside packers 
would get behind such a movement. M. Mendelson, of Mendelson 
Brothers Paper Stock Company, Chicago; F. E. Wilcox, of the 
Industrial Paper Stock Company, Kansas City, and others expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the movement. 

Chairman of the invitation committee was O. F. Sohm, of the 
Pioneer Paper Stock Company, Chicago. Other members of the 
Chicago Paper Stock Association, whose names were included in 
the call for the meeting included: Continental Paper Grading 
Company, Chicago Mill Paper Stock Company, Northern Paper 
Stock Company, Rocco Rizzo Sons Company, Ajax Waste Paper 
Company, Consumers Paper Stock Company, Gumbinsky Brothers 
Company, Aetna Waste Paper Company, Higgins & Henry, Cook 
County Paper Stock Company, Mendelson Brothers Paper Stock 
Company, Pioneer Paper Stock Company, B. Park Paper Stock 


Company, Sangamon Paper Grading Company and Francis Hughes 
Company. 


-Exchange Holds Trading Session at Meeting 
The Waste Materials Exchange held its regular trading session 
on Thursday afternoon in connection with the meeting of the paper 
stock packers at the Congress Hotel. Nineteen cars of No. 1 mixed 
changed hands during the session and seven cars of print manila. 


Paper Demand Increasing 


“The first weeks of the new year are already giving evidence that 
there is every reason for the paper manufacturer to look forward 
hopefully to a year of active business,” says the monthly market 
review of the Paper and Pulp Industry, the monthly bulletin of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, to its members. 

“It is yet early to give much in the way of definite figures as. to 
the development of business since the holidays. The fine papers are 
already showing a definite improvement in demand, however. Early 
indications are for a similar improvement in other lines, such as 
seemed to be inevitable with any increase in general business. Book 
paper, which has been one of the most difficult fields of the last 
six months is giving a better appearance of activity. Board 
production is reported as being more satisfactory. 

“In general it can be said that the anticipation of orders after the 
first of the year to replenish stocks and meet -current demand is 
already in process of fulfillment.” 
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SPECULATION IN CANADA 
ABOUT MARKET FOR PAPER 


Recent Expansion in News Print Production in Canada Causes 
Feeling in Some Quarters That Saturation Point for United 
States Market Has Been Reached—Wayagamack Pulp 
& Paper Co., Which Already Exports Most of Its Pro- 
duction, Plans to Establish Sales Agency in France— 
Prince Rupert Sulphite Fiber Co. Orders Machinery for 
Sulphite Plant—Increased Earning for Paper Firms. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


MonrreaL, Que., January 22, 1924—The action of the St. 
Maurice Paper Company in making a new stock issue for the 
purpose of financing the cost of extensions to the mill at Three 
Rivers has aroused keen interest here and has raised a discussion 
as to whether the many additions to news print plants in Canada 
is bringing the production of news print near to the saturation 
point. The directors of the St. Maurice Company have decided 
to instal two additional news print machines which will increase 
the output of news print from 120 tons to 250 tons daily. The 
Financial Times of Montreal, in discussing this decision, says: 

“The new plants of the company have an important bearing on 
the news print situation in Canada. There is a feeling in some 
quarters that the production is coming very close to the point of 
saturation for the United States market, with additions during the 
past year or so of 200 tons daily for Price Brothers, 130 tons for 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills, 50 tons for the Bathurst Company, two 
new machines for the Belgo-Canadian Paper Company, the new 
Donnacona machine, the Fort William Paper Company’s Fort 
Francis machines of E. W. Backus, and the organization of Backus- 
Brooks at Kenora, and one or two more that are under contempla- 
tion. It is quite true that practically all the Canadian mills have 
contracts covering their capacity for the first six months of 1924, 
at least, and under ordinary conditions, are likely to go to the end 
of the year with their output not curtailed. On the other hand, 
the demand and price shows no likelihood of becoming stronger 
than it is at this time, and both may ease off slightly about the 
middle of the present year. In addition, the management of Price 
Brothers may go ahead with their present program of 200 tons 
extra for the next year or so, and a situation may be created where 
demand would fall short of the capacity of the Canadian mills. 
This question has been considered by the St. Maurice Paper Com- 
pany and the decision to go ahead with their program to double 
their present capacity may be taken as indicating, on the one hand, 
a firm belief in the continuance of an excellent demand for news 
print at a profitable price, and also their ability to produce news 
print at such a figure as will enable them to stand competition in 
case there is a surplus of production, and the present price fails 
as a result.” 

The new stock issue of the St. Maurice Company will mean an 
increase of $1,725,000 of the capital stock outstanding, bringing the 
total to the authorized amount of $10,000,000. It is understood 
here that the new issue will be allotted on a basis of slightly over 
one to four, and it is provided that the allotment of the Union Bag 
shall include the 2,500 shares referred to above. After they have 
taken up their new stock their share of the total will run about 
65 per cent. This means that in addition to the 2,500 shares the 
Union Bag, will take up almost 10,000 shares of the new stock 
issue. The exact terms of payment for the timber limits are not 
generally known. In addition to the 2,500 shares of stock, the 
St. Maurice Paper Company agrees to pay $100,000 a year for the 
next 10 years, or a total of $1,000,000. Taking the stock at its 
par value of $250,000. this. would mean a total of $1,250,000 for the 
limits, or $2,500 a mile. The addition will give the St. Maurice 


Paper ‘Company some 3,000 square miles, and place it-in an un- 
usually strong position for pulpwood supplies. 


Market in France for Wayagamack Paper 

The sales manager of the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, 
of Three Rivers, has sai‘ed for France to establish a sales agency 
in that country and will be followed by the general manager, F. I. 
Ritchie. The Wayagamack Company manufactures kraft wrap- 
ping paper and already exports about 74 per cent of its production. 
It is stated that while price will be a feature in the sale of Cana- 
dian kraft paper in France, it is nevertheless true that the Canadian 
product, owing to its high quality, can be sold at a higher price 
than many European krafts with which it will come into competi- 
tion. The company is now exporting to Great Britain, China, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and in all these countries 
has successfully competed against Scandinavian kraft paper. In 
addition it sells to South American and West 
where it has not its own selling agents. It also exports pulp to 
the United States. The company conducts all its foreign corre- 
spondence in the language of the man receiving the letter and 
pays particular attention to packing. Paper for export is packed 
under hydraulic pressure until the bundle is practically solid fiber 
and cannot be damaged by water or weather. On the question of 
packing, some incidents can be told to indicate the thoroughness 
of the company’s methods. During the war a ship bound for 
Southern Africa with bales of Wayagamack kraft paper was tor- 
pedoed. The bales of paper continued to float on the high seas. 
(Captains of vessels arriving in New York reported seeing huge 
bundles with the lettering WAYAGAMACK, arid they demanded 
to know what cryptic warning was conveyed in those words. For 
six weeks the bundles floated, and finally a tramp steamer bound 
for the Canal Zone salvaged the bundles. When they were opened, 
the paper was found to be in excellent condition, undamaged by 
water, and it brought a high price at Panama. The man who 
bought the paper made inquiries to find out where Wayagamack 
paper was made, and every year since the war the company has 
sold large quantities of paper through this agent. 


Indian countries 


Sulphite Pulp Mill for Prince Rupert 

The Prince Rupert Sulphite Fiber Company, Limited, has pre- 
pared plans and ordered machinery for a ninety-ton bleached sulphite 
pulp plant, which is to be erected at Prince Rupert at an estimated 
cost of between $800,000 and $1,000,000. This company recently 
purchased a saw mill and extensive timber limits in the Prince 
Rupert district. The mill is to be enlarged and the company will 
engage in the manufacturing of high-grade lumber products as 
well as pulp. 


Increased Earnings for Paper Companies 


The annual report of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company will 
shortly be available and it is understood that the statement covering 
the past year will show earnings very much in excess of those of 
the year 1922. The amount available for the common stock is 
reported as likely to run from $10 to $12 a share. The Abitibi 
statement is particularly important as being the first complete 
record of operations for the year 1923, covering twelve months of 
the increased price of $5 a ton for news print, from $70 to $75. 
With its output close to 150,000 tons during the year the Abitibi 
Company should show an increase from this source alone of around 
$700,000. The amount available for common dividend in 1922 was 
$1,782,000, representing $7.25 a share. It is believed that the final 
figures for 1923 will come close to those of the year 1921, when 
there was available’ for common dividends $2,738,000, or $11.07 
a share. , 

The report of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, 
covering its operations during 1923, is also expected shortly and 
it is understood that it will show about $7 per share on its ‘common 
stock and about $3,000,000 net on its working capital. 
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MICHIGAN SUPERINTENDENTS 
ADDRESSED BY TOM HARVEY 


General Manager of the Gardner-Harvey Co., of Middletown, 
Ohio; Speaks to Michigan Division of American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association. on ““What We 
May Best Do to Make Ourselves Valuable to the Men 
We Are Working For’’—Watervleit Paper Co., Experi- 
ences One of the Most Successful Years in Its History— 
Herbert L. Nichols Joins Sales Force of Chas. E. Duncan. 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CoRRESPONDENT.] al 

KaLaMAzoo, Mich., January 19, 1924—‘“No man has a right to 
give advice how to handle men until he has himself worn overalls, 
mixed with the working people and knows the trials and troubles 
they face daily” said Tom. Harvey, general manager of the Gard- 
ner-Harvey Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

Mr. Harvey, 21 years ago a resident of Kalamazoo and paper- 
maker in this valley, was the guest of honor at the monthly din- 
ner session of the Michigan Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, held Thursday evening in 
the Park-American hotel. He started paper making in Connecti- 
cut when 13 years of age. He has followed it for nearly a half 
century. His subject was: “What We May Best Do to Make Our- 
selves Valuable to the Men We Are Working For.” 

He prefaced his remarks by the statement that he intended to 
give a practical talk to practical men. 

“The fact that you are leaders of men implies you have worked 
hard for the money you received. The paper maker to be successful 
must have an active brain and be able to think quickly and often to 
act quickly. I started making paper when 13 years of age and 
have never found the trade dull or uninteresting. I have made play 
out of it. 

“No man can succeed unless he loves the job he has in hand. 
In years past I have invested captains of industry with superna- 
tural powers and abilities, but on closer relation I have discovered 
that the very reason they became captains of industry was not 
because of superior ability, but because they are wrapped up heart, 
body and ‘soul in their work. 

“Eliminate the grouch. He is the greatest hindrance to progress 
and in the development of plants. Put spirit into the industry 
if you would get better production. An increase of 15 to 50 per 
cent in general efficiency can be secured that way. 

“There is nothing today to prevent the foreman from knowing 
every man in his crew. You should sell yourself to your men. The 
foreman of the future will have to keep down turn over and that 
can only be done through the medium of the square deal to those 
under you. Stand by your men. Don’t be afraid to assume re- 
sponsibilities and the blame as well. I have known executives and 
managers to do more in five minutes than a foreman can overcome 
in as many months. 

“The man in you must appeal to the man in them. To have a 
smooth running mill all the crew must be together. You cannot 
mix enthusiasm and suspicion, good will and indifference. 

“Be a he man. Take some interest in the activities of your 
town, in the welfare of your community. Join some church and 
help support it. Be known as a public spirited citizen. 

“Don’t be discouraged. Tolerance will give you courage and 
energy. It is thé discouraged man who can never see opportunity. 
Successful- men have their dark days. Keep on hitting the ball, 
no matter what comes up. 

“Be an honest to God he man above all and work hard to render 
service. For in-the last analysis we. are working for society and 
he lives most who. serves best.” 
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Watervleit Paper Co. Has Good Year 


The year 1923 was a most successful one for the Watervleit 
Paper Company, the volume of paper produced being second only 
to that of 1920. For several weeks the coating paper has been op- 
erating on a 24 hour basis. The year has been featured by numer- 
ous improvements at the plant, including the installation of a 2,200 
horse power Nordberg uniflow steam engine, insuring adequate 
power for maximum production. 

The annual meeting was held Wednesday at the Park-American 
hotel and resulted in the re-election of the following board of di- 
rectors: W. M. Loveland, Charles B. Hays, A. B. Scheid, James B. 
Balch, Fred Scheid, John A. Pyl, Kalamazoo; W. M. Baldwin, 
Watervleit and Harrison Geer, Detroit. 

In the organization of the board all officers were re-named for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, W. M. Loveland; vice presi- 


dent, Charles B. Hays; treasurer, A. B. Scheid; secretary, F. D 
Gilchrist. 


Hawthorne Paper Co. Reports Prospects Bright 


A satisfactory year’s business for 1923 with the outlook un- 
usually bright for 1924 are reported by A. H. Dwight, president 
of the Hawthorne Paper Company. 

The annual meeting of stockholders and directors was held 
Thursday afternoon and resulted in the re-election of all present 
incumbents as follows: Directors, J. H. Dewing, S. B. Monroe, 
Hubbard Kleinstuck, E.-W. Chase, R. L. Pease, A. H. Dwight, 
A. G. Wightman; president, A. H. Dwight; vice president and 
secretary, R. L. Pease; treasurer, S. B. Monroe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight will leave for Florida in a few days. They 
will travel by train as far as Jacksonville and by motor from that 
point to the southern portion of peninsular. 


To Sell Filer Fibre Co.’s Product 


Herbert L. Nichols has severed his connection with the Chicago 
sales office of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, the producers 
of Mosinee Kraft, and has joined Charles E. Duncan and his sales 
force in the sale of Filer Fibre Company’s Filer City, Mich., prod- 
uct of Kraft papers. 

The Filer Fibre Company started making Sulphate Kraft paper 
late in the summer of 1923 and is producing a fine sheet which 
has sold readily since operation. 

Mr. Nichols in joining the Duncan forces will make a stronger 
sales organization for the Filer Fibre Company; for Mr. Nichols 
understands the Kraft business and has many friends among the 
jobbers and paper trade. 


Illinois Envelope Co. Meets 


The annual meeting of-the Illinois Envelope Company was held 
Tuesday afternoon, and was confined to the re-election of the present 
board of directors and officers. They are: Directors, W. B. Milham, 
V. T. Barker, M. S. McKinstry, C. A. Fox, A. Van Bochove, 
Charles Clarage, O. A. Milham; president W. B. Milham; vice 
president, V. T. Barker; secretary-treasurer, M. S. McKinstry. 


Government Bids and Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

“Wasuincton, D. C., January 23, 1924——The Government Print- 
ing Office will.receive bids on January 30 for 300,000 Ibs. white 
M. F. printing paper, 19-inch rolls. 

The C. L. LaBoiteaux Company has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 80,000 pounds 
(32,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality, 25 x 30—N. 20 binders board 
at $70.00 per ton. The same firm will also furnish 7,500 pounds 
(7,500 sheets) of 26 x 38—N. 50 lined strawboard at $59.50 per ton. 
Bids for both of these items were received on January 9. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 12,750 pounds 
(500 reams) of 17 x 28—25%, white sulphite writing paper at 
$.0674 per pound, bids for which were received on January 11. 
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DEMAND IN PHILADELPHIA 
IS GOOD FOR FINE PAPERS 


Coarse Paper Division of Market, However, Is Very Satis- 
factory—Numerous Offers of Foreign-made Kraft, It Is 
Reported, Are Being Made at Unusually Low Prices— 
Conditions in Paper Stock Market Also Continue of Un- 
satisfactory Character—Riegel & Co. Become Distributors 
of Dill & Collins in Local Territory—Hemingway Co. to 
Occupy New Building at 828 N. Hancock St. Feb. 1. 











[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

PuILapecpHia, Pa., January 22, 1924——Salesmen report that 
printers and publishers are much busier than they were at this 
time a year ago, and that while many large orders already have 
been liberated there is certainty that others are to follow and that 
activity until late Spring already virtually is assured. 

The coarse paper division was not so fortunate in its week's 
experience either as to the volume and character of the demand 
or the stability of prices. The mail boxes of the coarse distribu- 
tors are being flooded with proffers of foreign made goods at 
prices regarded below those which American manufacturers can 
quote. A large volume of what was said to be a good grade of 
No. 2 Kraft made in the little republic of Esthonia on the Gulf 
of Finland adjoining Poland was offered at but four cents, freight 
duty paid. A local distributor sent around a circular letter offer- 
ing large quantities of flat folded, and cutter rolls manilas at six 
cents or less, explanation being made that it represented an over- 
stock which it was desired quickly to turn into cash. Values on 
tissues and all the cheaper grades of coarse paper were unstable 
and weak. 

Paper stock market conditions continued of the time marking 
character, and prices were barely steady under a very small order 
list from the mill. The packers, however, expect an improvement 
soon and in, anticipation of it the smaller dealers are again can- 
vassing households for supplies. 


Riegel & Co. Take Over Diamond D Agency 


Though rumor long has been busy with the future of the busi- 
ness, direct to consumers in the Philadelphia territory enjoyed for 
many years by Dill & Collins and supplied from its headquarters 
on 6th street from Cherry to Quarry, there came with a sense oi 
great surprise official announcement that it has been taken over by 
Riegel & Co., who from February 1 on become the Philadelphia 
distributors. Riegel & Co..will supply the trade in the eastern 
half of Pennsylvania, the southern half of New Jersey, Philadelphia 
and southward to Wilmington. Riegel & Co., under the new ar- 
rangement, will take over the Dill & Collins stock in the 6th street 
warehouse, involving an amount of ‘approximately $75,000, and on 
or before the expiration on September 1 of the lease held on their 
headquarters, 46-50 N. 6th street, will remove their stock and 
offices into the premises now occupied by Dill & Collins, becoming 
tenants of the big modern concrete building owned by Grellett 
Collins and leased by him to Dill & Collins. The premises consist 
of the first floor and basement and has splendid shipping facilities. 
It is understood that three members of the Dill & Collins sales 
force, Messrs. McCall, McCann and Ross, will continue with Riegel 
& Co. Salesmen Weidner has resigned to associate himself with 
Lindsay Brothers. Unofficial announcement-was made some time 
ago that Dill & Collins proposed to retire from the direct sales 
business in which they have been engaged for all the years of the 
firm’s existence and that they henceforth would market their wares 
through regular distributors, appointment of such in New York, 
Boston and Syracuse already having been made. In this city 
two firms, the Thomas W. Price Company and the Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Company, for some time have been distributors of the Dia- 
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mond D brands but under an arrangement whereby sales were made 
to other distributors at the identical prices offered to converters and 
consumers. The new deal is regarded by the trade as one of the 
most important made in trade annals in the last decade or more. 
The sales territory of Riegel & ‘Co. is now almost co-terminus with 
that of Dill & Collins, the latter, however, béing somewhat larger, 
and upon the completion of the details of the transfer the two 
fields will be merged. Recent association with Dill & Collins of 
Herbert Mason as vice president, coming from the treasurership of 
the S. D. Warren Company, warravis the trade opinion that the 
future sales policy of Dill & Collins wail in many respects be com- 
parable with that of the S. D. Warren Company. 

Edward D. Hemingway, head of the Hemingway Company, has 
just purchased the large four story and basement building at 828- 
830 N. Hancock street, and which contains 20,000 square feet of 
floor space for the future home of the concern and will remove to 
the building on February 1, vacating the present temporary location, 
150 N. Front street, which was taken over immediately after the 
fire. The new building is being modernized and remodeled into 
an up-to-the-minute paper stock packing and assorting plant with 
electrical elevators, bins, conveyors and all modern devices for 
packing and sorting paper stock. Modern offices with hardwood 
floors and attractively furnished will adjoin the entrance and in the 
rear and upper floors storage facilities will be provided. In the 
new home the management will be under N. H. Bailey, who has 
joined the firm, taking over the duties of former manager Lisle 
Q. Owen, who for many years was in charge. Frank Murphy will 
remain as supervisor of the warehousing, while Justice Straub will 
continue the duties of office manager. Edward D. Hemingway, a 
world traveler, will again seek foreign lands, this time visiting 
southern France as soon as his new home is well under way. 


Paper Utilities Co. Moves 


Removal of the Paper Utilities Company from its temporary 
location at 701 Chestnut street to the 8th floor of the building at 
1212 Arch street was recently effected. The new quarters provide 
the proprietors, Thomas M. Simpson, Jr., and his brother, David 
A. Simpson, with larger quarters for its specialized business as 
dealers in engineer’s papers and for the manufacturing of tablets. 
The location at 701 Chestnut street was occupied but a few months 
following removal from the original home at 444 N. 13th street, 
where the firm started business a little over two and a half years 
ago. The proprietors are sons of Thomas M. Simpson, Sr., well 
known and long identified with the Philadelphia paper trade, having 


‘been a former member of the old Megargee-Hare firm and who 


is now a member of the Atlantic Paper Company. 


Personal and Business Notes 


Alfred M. Watts, who conducts at 214 Chancellor street a paper 
and specialty business, has for the past two weeks been confined 
to his home suffering from typhoid pneumonia, but his condition 
is reported as slowly improving. 

Walter Matthias of Matthias & Freeman, 117 N. 7th street, spent 
the week in New England visiting the paper mills. Upon his 
return to Philadelphia his son, Charles Matthias, left for Detroit, 
where he will attend the National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation convention to be held there this week, afterwards journeying 
south and covering that section for the next four weeks. The 
Matthias and Freeman Company has added a medium priced fancy 
paper line known as the Mica, for covering perfumes, candy and 
papeterie boxes. It contains 60 numbers of various designs. 

T. H. B. Smythe, secretary of the J. L. N. Smythe Company, 30 
S. 6th street, visited New York City, remaining there for several 
days, giving his attention to the general business interests of the 
coarse paper house. 

The mills in Springfield, Mass., were visited by J. Leonard Ray- 
mond of the firm of Raymond & McNutt Company, 825 Walnut 
street, during the week, who went there purposely to arrange for 
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the purchase of a line of announcement and greeting card stock for 
the 1924 trade requirements. 

There has just been mailed to the trade by the Whiting-Patterson 
Company, 320 N. 13th street, a complete catalogue of the various 
lines of fine and coarse papers carried by that firm in an attrac- 
tive booklet of bright green cover and containing 64 pages. The 
envelope department, of which Ross W. Fishburn is head, issues its 
own envelope price catalogue which is not included in the paper 
price list. 

The Trinity Bag and Paper Corporation has given up its offices 
in the Merchants and Mariners Building at 328 Chestnut street, 
and Manager Perkins of the Philadelphia district is now connected 
with the John Farnham Company at 4th and Chestnut streets. 

The large garage erected in the building owned by Wilder 
Brothers Company, 12th and Brown streets, is now completed and 
is being used by the firm as its delivery service department, and 
part of it is being sub-let to other tenants in the building and in 
the neighborhood. 

Adolph A. Wilkins, who recently rejoined the Paper Service 
Company after severing his connections with Pinco Papers, Inc., 
of Camden, is now looking after the territorial requirements of the 
Southern States, where he is visiting the box trade carrying the 
firm’s line of high surface coated and embossed papers and other 
box specialties. 

The Beck Automatic Roll Sheet Cutter will be demonstrated by 
the Charles Beck Machine Company, 609 Chestnut street, manu- 
facturers of paper dealers’ machinery and equipment, at the Detroit 
convention of the National Paper Box Manufacturers Association 
convention held during this week. The operation of the equipment 
will be supervised by John F. Wilhelm, the machine having been 
erected in the Stecker Paper Box Plant for the benefit of visitors 
to the convention. 


The Merchants’ Association Expanding 


That active organization—The Merchants’ Association—whose 
weekly doings for the benefit of New York City fill a small magazine 
each week, will shortly inaugurate a campaign for new members 
in the Paper Trade. May Ist it had 7,842 members in its roll and 
January 1 it dropped to 7,560. 

Edward E. Wright, of Miller & Wright Paper Company; Paul E. 
Vernon, of Paul E. Vernon & Company; Samuel Samuels, of the 
American Corrugated Paper Products Corporation ; James Rosenberg, 
of the American Wood Pulp Corporation ; D. J. O’Donnell, of the Box 
Board & Lining Company; John H. Morice, of Henry C. Kelley 
Company; James D. Williams, of Union Paper Company; Charles 
S. Kiggins, of Kiggins & Tooker Company; Nelson Macy, of Cor- 
lies, Macy & Company; H. W. Rogers, of Wilbur & Hastings; 
Melville A. Marsh, of A. Kimball Company; James Stewart Cush- 
man, of the Cushman & Dennison Manufacturing Company; William 
Lake, of West Virginia Paper Company, are organizing together 
with all the trades of the City to put the membership up as near 
10,000 as they can because every member means added weight to 
the requests of this Association for benefits for New York and the 
dues incidentally enable them to enter into further activities for the 
merchants’ and the City’s good. 

Many of the members in the paper business consider that the best 
investment they make is the $50.00 they spend in dues to this or- 
ganization, for at the end of your telephone wire is a trained corps 
of experts ready and willing to answer questions on about anything 
a merchant can ask relative to his business needs. Several of the 


merchants have received answers on questions which if they had 
to go outside would have cost them many more dollars than their 
annual dues, so together with the motto—“to foster the trade and 
welfare of New York, the merchant inquiring can foster and bene- 
fit his own business.” 

This has been the policy of the Merchants’ Association for many 
years. 
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C. P. Lesh Co. Buys Real Estate 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 21, 1924—The C. P. Lesh Paper 
Company has completed the ptirchase of six pieces of property 
comprising nearly a quarter of a block, near the southwest corner 
of Senate avenue and New York street. Announcement was made 
by C. P. Lesh, president of the company, that at some time in the 
near future a large new plant, from three to six stories in height, 
would be erected on the new site, more than tripling the firm’s 
present floor space. 

The company has been for sixteen years in a building it erected 
at 121-125 Kentucky avenue. It is engaged in jobbing paper to 
printers and publishers. Its business has grown until the present 
plant is not adequate, Mr. Lesh said, despite the fact that improve- 
ments have been made recently to take care of business until the 
new plant is erected. 

The total amount of the purchase price was not made known. Mr. 
Lesh said it was not definitely known what the total investment 
would be, but he pointed out that the building is to House vast 
quantities of paper, and, therefore, would have to be of unusually 
strong construction. It will be one of the best equipped and most 
strongly built paper warehouses in the country, he said. 

A holding company was formed to take over the real estate, to 
be known as the C. P. Lesh Realty Company. Its officers are: 
C. P. Lesh, president; Perry W. Lesh, secretary; Perry H. Clif- 
ford, treasurer, and Robert H. Bradley and R. P. Alexander, direc- 
tors. Mr. Clifford is the secretary and treasurer of the Paper ~ 
Company, Mr. Bradley is a director and Mr. Alexander is the 
general director. 

Mr. Lesh said the razing of the old buildings and the construc- 
tion of the new paper company building will start as soon as 
building costs permit. 

The company has about 19,000 square feet in its present five-story 
building. Mr. Lesh came to Indianapolis forty-three years ago. 
He has been in the paper jobbing business nearly forty years. The 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company has been in existence thirty-one years. 
Formerly the company was in Meridian street, between Maryland 
and Georgia streets, with a warehouse in South Delaware street. 
The warehouse was sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad when the 
company bought the Kentucky avenue site and erected the plant 
there sixteen years ago. 

“We thought we were building then a plant large enough to 
care for our business for all time, but the plant now has been 
outgrown and we are compelled to seek larger quarters,” said Mr. 
Lesh. “Being unable to buy property adjoining our present plant, 
we turned elsewhere.” 


Permanent Receiver for Whitmore Mfg. Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

HoLyoxe, Mass., January 22, 1924.—A petition has been filed in 
the Hampden County Superior Court asking that the appointment 
of George Webster as temporary receiver for the Whitmore Manu- 
facturing Company be made permanent. The petition was filed by 
Avery Gaylord & Davenport, attorneys for the company, and a hear- 
ing will be given on the matter the latter part of the month. So 
far as can be learned there are no objectors but that will be 
definitely determined at the session of the Court to act upon the 
petition. 

At that hearing it is expected that a statement of thé assets and 
liabilities of the company will be filed. An auditor has been se- 
cured from the New England Audit Company and he is now going 
over the books to prepare a statement for the Court. It is ex- 
pected that the Court will be guided in no small measure in its: ac- 
tion by this statement. 

If the receivership is made permanent it is expected that the next 
step will be to make an offer in cornpromise to the creditors. Mean- 
time the mill will be kept-in operation, free from attachments, as the 
business is now in the hands of the receiver. 
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THILMANY PULP & PAPER CO. 
EFFECTS BIG FUEL SAVING 





Installs New Process of Pulverizing Coal in New Power House 
Which Was Placed in Operation Last Week—lInterlake 
Pulp & Paper Co. Does Experimental Work at New 
Bleach Plant—Work on New $1,000,000 Dam of the 
Dill Pulp & Paper Co. Is Interrupted by Fire—Paper 
Mills Make Strenuous Protest to Proposal to Change 
Rates on Paper Shipped from Green Bay. 


iFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., January 22, 1924—Big savings in fuel bills is 
expected by the Thilmany Pulp & Paper Company of Kaukauna 
which has just completed installation of a new process of pulver- 
izing coal in the powerhouse placed in operation last week. Com- 
pany officials believe the new process will result in saving in fuel 
and in labor. 

Coal is crushed into small chunks by a machine and the small 
pieces are carried by a conveyor to a pulverizing machine which 
reduces the coal to a fine dust that is blown into the furnace as it 
is needed and is immediately converted into gas. There is no waste 
or trouble from clinkers and practically no residue of ashes. 

Danger of explosion of coal dust is eliminated by the new sys- 
tem. The distance from the pulverizer to the furnace is only eight 
feet and the coal dust is blown into the furnace through a pipe. 

The installation is said to be the result of long study and ex- 
perimentation by C. C. Hockley of the Thilmany company’s engi- 
neering staff. Mr. Hockley now is located at the American Lakes 
Paper Company plant at Waukegan, Ill, but was at Kaukauna 
when the new system was placed in operation. 

Much of the dirt and grime of the engine room is eliminated by 
the new process and the labor of maintaining steam is greatly 
reduced. 

Interlake Co. Experiments at Bleach Plant 


Considerable experimental work is being carried on at the new 
bleach plant of the Interlake Pulp and Paper Company Division of 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company at Appleton. 
The plant was completed several weeks ago and has been in opera- 
tion, but not at capacity. Most of the construction work was done 
by employees at the mill. The new plant has a capacity of about 
50 tons of bleach for Mitscherlich pulp. 


Fire Destroys Work on Dells Paper Co. Dam 


Three. big wooden forms into which concrete was to be poured 
for the $1,000,000 dam being built by the Dells Pulp and Paper 
Company across the Chippewa river at Eau ‘Claire were destroyed 
by a spectacular fire in zero weather last week. Firemen battled 
all night in the middle of the river and for a time it was feared the 
entire wooden false structure would be destroyed. The loss will 
reach several thousand dollars and work on the dam is delayed at 
least two weeks. 

Fire started from specially constructed open fires which were 
maintained to keep the freshly poured concrete from freezing. Diffi- 
culty of reaching the construction work with streams of water and 
the bitter cold retarded the firemen. 


Green Bay Mills Protest Freight Rates 


Green Bay paper mills have entered a strenuous protest to the - 


proposal to change freight rates on paper shipped from Green Bay. 
It is charged the new rates discriminate against the crepe paper 
business in Green Bay and threaten to force manufacturers to cur- 
tail their operations. 

The proposed new rates would force separation of crepe toweling 
from plain toweling and would result in increases of from 50 to 60 


per cent on the creped articles. Crepe toweling business in Green 
Bay has reached such large proportions in late yearse that if new 
tariffs are established restricting the movement of these products 
from Green Bay the effect would be disastrous on the paper business 
in that city. . 
Paper Mill Waste and Fish Life 

The protest was taken before the classification committee of the 
railroads in Chicago. 

Sportsmen, fishermen and sportsmen’s organizations that for years 
have been complaining that dumping of waste from paper and pulp 
mills was destroying fish in lakes and streams of Wisconsin were 
put on insecure ground last week by Elmer S. Hall, head of the 
Wisconsin fish and game conservation commission who declared 
that waste from paper mills in streams as large as the Wisconsin 
river will cause very little if any injury to fish life. Waste from 
pulp mills, however, might destroy fish, but, he said, pulp manufac- 
turers are co-operating to prevent the dumping of refuse in the 
river by installing save-alls. These save-alls, he said, are paying 
for their installation within a year by the saving they make for 
the millowners. 

Pulp which is dumped into the rivers with waste from pulp mills 
settles to the bottom of the streams and covers the spawning beds 
or smothers eggs that have been deposited on the beds, Mr. Hall 
said. 

Construction of fishways around the big dams on the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers have been urged by fishermen but Mr. Hall said 
they are ineffective. Experiments over 60 days showed that fish 
do not use them, Mr. Hall declared. 


General News of the Trade 

A new paper jobbing company, the Reliance Paper Company, 
has started husiness in Marinette. It will deal in wrapping paper, 
paper bags and paper speciality. 

Harry E. Munson, production manager of the Victory Bag and 
Paper Company at Marinette for some time, is president of the new 
company. 

The estate of the late John Strange, prominent Meenah and 
Menasha paper manufacturer, who died several months ago, con- 
sists of property valued at about $1,500,000, according to his will 
which soon will be probated. The widow has been granted an al- 
lowance of $400 a month while the estate is in process of settlement. 

Miss Helen Gertrude Delbridge, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Delbridge, Marinette, was married last week to Agner B. Hansen 
of Racine, in a pretty wedding at the bride’s home. Her father is 
president of the Marinette and Menominee Paper Company. 





“Lumber and Its Uses” 


The third edition of “Lumber and Its Uses” by R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, comes from the press 
of the U. P. C. Book Company, Inc., 239 West 39th street, New 
York City. 

The value of the work and its interest to a wide circle is indi- 
cated by the fact that it has already passed through two editions 
and is still filling a steadily increasing demand. 

As the preface states, the book endeavors to tell simply and in 
a non-technical manner about the properties and uses of the prin- 
cipal American species which are utilized for lumber. 

The opening chapters are devoted to the structure and physical 
properties of wood, lumber grades, standard sizes of lumber, lum- 
ber and log measurements, etc. The book then proceeds to explain 
in a painstaking manner the processes of seasoning timber, wood 
preservation and continues to define the various uses of lumber. 

There is much additional information and enlightenment may be 
found on practically every point which could possibly be brought 
within the scope-of such a volume. The reader will find it under- 
standable and authoritative. 
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BLEACH LIQUOR PLANT USING LIQUID CHLORINE - MATHIESON SYSTEM 


Your Present Bleach Equipment Is Readily Adaptable 


to the Use of Liquid Chlorine by the Mathieson System 


I N THE above sectional drawing a typical bleach plant is shown converted to the use of the Mathieson 
System simply by the installation of the lead coil and liquid chlorine connections which are brought 
out in solid black. One of the settling tanks is made the chlorinating tank while the former bleach mix- 
ae is used without change for preparing the milk of lime which is then pumped to the chlorinating 
ta 


Liquid Chlorine from the Mathieson ton container or 150 lb. cylinder enters the lead coil through 
an expansion valve, vaporizes and is discharged into the suction line of the circulating pump. The 
heat of reaction between the chlorine and milk of lime is offset by the refrigerative effect of the liquid 
chlorine evaporating in the lead coil, thus keeping the temperature of the liquor within safe limits. 


A few advantages of the Mathieson System are: 


Solutions uniform in strength and of any desired concentration. 
No formation of chlorates or over-chlorination. 
No expensive equipment to adapt it to existing installations. 
Elimination of complicated valves and control apparatus. 
Simplicity and economy of operation. 
Increase of safety factor by the provision of small-unit chlorine storage. 
Our Technical Department will gladly demonstrate the greater safety and economy of this system. 


Send for our new booklet: “Mathieson Chemicals for the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STEET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


( Deal Direct 6 49 90 A A. é fle ate Manufacturer J 
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DEMAND FOR FINE PAPERS 
EXPANDS SOME IN CHICAGO 


Buyers Apparently Convinced That Market on Better Grades 
Has Become Stabilized, Are Showing More Willingness 
to Place Orders—Little Activity in Waste Paper Market 
Although Quotations Show No Change—Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association Meets at Congress Hotel to Arrange Pro- 
gram for Annual Convention. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, January 21, 1924.—The end of last week saw practically 
no change in the paper market to speak of. Demand on many grades 
has increased slightly since the wind-up of inventory period and 
all houses are out after 1924 business in real earnest. Book paper 
continues its steady pace. The printing industry of Chicago is 
speeding up in its activities and the demand from this source is 
having a decided effect upon the movement of paper. Prices remain 
virtually unchanged and nothing is offered in the way of future 
expectations. Some members of the trade are of the opinion that 
prices will not take an upward trend for some little time. 


Better Tone to Writing Paper Market 


That there is a better tone to the writing paper branch of tne 
industry is-the statement of H. Van Petten, of the W. E. Wroe & 
Co. He says: “There seems to be a little better tone to the activity 
now. The trade is now realizing some orders, due to the fact that 
the inventory period is over. People seem to be satisfied that the 
We noticed quite an 
increase in volume of orders from stock the last week. Prices 
are holding firm and will for some months to come. The outlook 
is very favorable for increased demand and printers are more 
active.” 


Waste Stock Market-a Little Weak 


Some weakness was reported in the waste paper stock market dur- 
ing the past week by Chicago operators. The real business has not 
yet opened in earnest but it should start within a few weeks at the 
latest? Quotations have not changed. They are at a rather low 
level at present. Without stimulated demand higher prices are not 
justified. Board mills in general, one of the biggest users of waste 
stock, being in need of business as much as they are, and with 
plenty of stock on hand, are not taking their usual quantities. When 
their trade improves, a better demand for waste stocks will be ex- 
perienced. 


Prices Slump Off in Boards and Containers 


Last week found the board market for Chicago very little changed. 
For the past few weeks it has been in a decidedly unsatisfactory 
condition. Prices slumped off to levels which have not been hit for 
some time. Shortly afterward, however, these prices were with- 
drawn and it is questionable what they will do. Quotations on coated 
boards, it is stated, are now at about 40 per cent off list. Some 
mills producing patent white coated boards have orders up to 
March 15. 


Superintendents’ Executive Committee Meets 


A meeting of the executive committee of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association was held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, on Sunday, January 12. This meeting was 
for the purpose of drafting a program for the coming annual con- 
vention. The committee from the Miami Valley was present. A 
tentative program was drawn up but until it is definitely determined 
nothing can be announced. Seven members of the executive com- 
mittee attended, namely: President, Nelson R. Davis, S. D. War- 


ren Company ; first vice-president, E. T. A. Coughlin, Allied Paper 
Mills; second vice-president, Homer Stafford, Knowlton Brothers, 
Inc.; third vice-president, B. T. McBain, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company; fourth vice-president, W. A. Anderson, Kinleith Paper 
Mills, Ltd.; fifth vice-president, H. W. Server, Miami Paper Com- 
pany, and secretary-treasurer, Peter J. Massey, W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


Paramount Paper Company Incorporates 
It is reported that the Paramount Protected Paper Company, at 
10 S. LaSalle street, has been incorporated. The amount of its 
capitalization is not stated. The firm will deal in print, lithograph, 
engravers paper and manufacture and job commercial paper. The 
incorporators are: A, C. Jung, L. Dahllof and Harry D. Harkness. 
Correspondent: Alexander H. Marshall, 10 S. LaSalle street. 


Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. Holds Convention 

The entire sales force of the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., including all field representatives, sales 
correspondents and cofpany executives, convened in the Keenan 
Hotel, Fort Wayne, at 9 o’clock on the morning of January 2, for 
the annual sales convention of this organization, with J. J. Brossard, 
assistant general manager, acting as chairman. 

Frank P. Koester, general manager of the company, opened the 
convention with an address of welcome, which was followed by 
trips of inspection through the firms splendidly equipped and large 
producing paper mill and box factories at Hartford City and Fort . 
Wayne, Ind. 

Addresses given by executives and others were enthusiastically re- 
ceived and there is little doubt but what real benefit was derived 
from the convention by all those attending. 


L. P..Winchenbaugh in Bankruptcy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, January 21, 1924.—Lester P. Winchenbaugh, paper deal- 
er, 72 Lincoln street, this city, has liabilities of $217,134 and assets, 
$23,560, according to a voluntary petition in bankruptcy which he 
has filed in the federal court in this city. ; 

Winchenbaugh’s principal unsecured creditor is the American 
Writing Paper Company of Holyoke, whose claims aggregate $207,- 
975. The American Writing Paper Company has 18 unsecured 
claims which total $181,831 which are for notes for merchandise 
while it also has another unsecured claim for merchandise for 
$26,144. 

The alleged bankrupt has no secured claims, his unsecured claims 
totaling $214,735. Winchenbaugh’s assets consist of debts due on 
open account, $16,765; machinery and tools, $5,052 and cash on hand, 
$324. His schedule discloses no stock in trade. The petitioner 
owes the internal revenue bureau $917.56 for taxes for 1917 and 
Massachusetts State taxes totaling $1,482. 

Among the concerns which are unsecured creditors of Winchen- 
haugh are: P. P. Kellogg Company, Springfield, $975; E. B. Rus- 
sell, Boston, $757; E. A. Woefel-Cox Company, Peabody, Mass., 
$284; Bicknell-Fuller Paper Box Company, Boston, $414; Denison- 
Pratt Paper Company, Boston, $487; Cook-Vivian Company, Bos- 
ton, $260; Great Lakes Paper Company. ochester, N. Y., $157; 
J. J. Graham Paper Company, Boston, $6.00; Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphing Company, Philadelphia, $6.51; Charles W. Williams, Bos- 
ton, $60; John Carter Company, Boston, $45.75 and Carter Rice 
& Co., Boston, $20.96. 

The claims of the above named creditors are for paper. 


Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. Resumes 


CLeve.ann, Ohio, January 21, 1924.—The Cleveland mill of the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has resumed full 
time operations after being down over the holidays. 
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FAMOUS PRODUCT : ' 


SERIES NUMBER—9 


LEARN MORE ABOUT BEATERS—We will be glad to give you 


Valley Iron Works Company ‘a full information regarding Valley Holland Beaters, used by the 


United States Gypsum Company and many other manufacturers of 
nationally famous products. Write a letter today. 





Equipment is used in making 


SHEET ROCK 


The above illustration taken from the Saturday 
Evening Post is one of the series which is intro- 
ducing Sheet Rock, the fireproof wall-board, to 
the American public. Its strength, solidity and 
permanency are built-in characteristics that make 
it an excellent product. Valley Holland Beaters 
are used in making the mixture that is finally 
made into fire-proof Sheet Rock. 


Valley Iron Works Company 
Plant 


: New York Office 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 350 MADISON AVE. 
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ONTARIO OPERATORS OPPOSE 
THE EMBARGO-ON PULPWOOD 


Say Restrictions on Export of the Product From Private Lands 
to the United States Would Place Producers at Mercy of 
Home Concerns—Committee in Charge of Affairs of the 
Mattagami Pulp & Paper Co. Urges Co-operation on the 
Part of Bondholders—Annual Dinner of President George 
H. Mead of the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills Is 
An Unusually Successful Affair. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR’ CORRESPONDENT, ] 

Toronto, Ontario; January 21, 1924——The Royal Commission on 
pulpwood: has restimed its-hearings in Northern Ontario and sit- 
tings have" been -held at Port Arthur, North Bay and Cochrane. 
Many . wittiesse§ehave céme forward to give evidence, and nearly 
all have opposed ‘an enihargo on pulpwood. The main argument 
advanced.*by farmer*operators ig that. any restriction on the export 
of the produét from private lands to the United ‘States would place 
producers at the mercy of home concerns, who would then be able 
to dictate the “price. of» wood without interference from outside 
competition. Eight United States companies are now bidding for 
_pulpwood in the Thundér Bay district and the total value of the 
wood exported--from that section runs over a million dollars a year. 
In the ‘North, mill operators have so far been practically the only 
persons supporting an embargo, along with John A. Hussey, Presi- 
dent of the North Bay Board of Trade. 

Mr. Picard, Chairman of the Commission, threw out the sug- 
gestion that it might not be out of the way to put an export tax 
of fifty cents a cord on all wood sent out for export, on the un- 
derstanding that the money revenue so derived be applied wholly 
to forest conservation and protection against fire hazard. One wit- 
ness stated that exporters might stand such a tax. Another wit- 
ness said that “the forest was their bread and butter and they did 
not want it toasted.” 


Export Tax on Christmas Trees 

C. B. Hacking, of Hanover, Ont., has come out with a suggestion 
in regard to the slaughter of young trees for Christmas use. He 
asks that the Dominion government place a tax of one dollar on each 
evergreen tree shipped out of Canada and avers that this would 
do more to stop the practice than anything else that he knows of. 
He adds that it is not a crime to cut down, trees on one’s own 
property but the people do not want any government control on 
this proposition. There is too much government control at the pres- 
ent time, he contends, and that is what is wrong just now. 


Urges Co-operation of Bond Holders 

The bondholders committee of the Mattagami Pulp and Paper 
Company, Toronto, whose sulphite pulp plant at Smooth Rock 
Falls, Ont., is turning out about 160 tons of pulp at the present 
time, has issued a letter reviewing the progress made in the man- 
agement of the assets of the company since G. T. Clarkson, of 
Toronto, was. appointed receiver in 1921. The bondholders are ad- 
vised that the time for depositing their bonds for account of the 
committee, under the bondholders’ deposit agreement of September 
28, 1923, has been extended until fruther notice. and they are urged 
to deposit their bonds as soon as possible in order to cooperate 
more effectively with the committee. Mr. Clarkson says that since 
May of last year operations have resulted in profits of about 
$100,000 and, in addition thereto, a stumpage charge of two dol- 
lars a cord has been provided for all wood cut on the limits of the 
company. The receiver now holds funds of the bank amounting 
to $290,000, and there are also receivers’ certificates outstanding to 
the amount of $435,000. As the wood now on hand or contracted 
for will be exhausted during next spring or summer, Mr. Clark- 
son is of the opimion that he should obtain from the court permis- 


Situation would be infinitely worse. 


sion to borrow $1,150,000 to provide for this purpose and to retire 
the bank indebtedness and the certificates. The result would be 
that the amount of the receiver's borrowings ranking ahead of the 
bonds, would be about $425,000, but the whole of the borrowings to 
the amount of $1,150,000 would be represented by liquid assets in 
the form of cash receivables, pulp, pulpwood, etc. 


President’s Dinner at the Soo 


The annual dinner of President George H. Mead of the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, was held-at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
last week and was an important event. There was a large atten- 
dance of superintendents, foremen, executives, heads of departments; 
engineers, chemists and others from the three plants of the com- 
pany which are located,at Sault Ste. Marie, Espanola and Sturgeort 
Falls. Among those present from the Dayton, Ohio, offices: were 
G. H. Mead, H, Conway, W. N. Hurlbut, J. G. Sutherland and 
others. Hon, Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines in the Ontario 
government, was one of the principal speakers at this important 
social functien. J. G. Gibson, of Toronto, was also one of thé 
guests. 

Aid to Forest Faculty Recommended 


Following recent rumors that Dr. Howe, dean of the Faculty 
of Forestry of Toronto University, might be offered similar work 
in the United States and following the ascertaining of information 
that Dr. Howe was not seeking more salary but better accommoda- 
tion and equipment for his work in Toronto, the Ontario Associated 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce have passed a reso- 
lution that adequate and generous support should be given the 
forestry school in order that this ‘important work may be main- 
tained and encouraged in the most effective way. ’ 


Want Sittings Held ‘in Manitoba 


M. J. Stanbridge, president of the Farmer-Labor Associations, has 
written urging that the Royal Commission on Pulpwood, which is 
now sitting in Ontario, should hold hearings in Winnipeg, on the 
ground that the question of an embargo on the export of pulpwood, 
which goes to the very root of the industry, is of intense interest 
to many persons in the prairie province, who depend on pulpwood 
as the sole means of livelihood. The Commission may accede to 
the request when making the journey west to British Columbia in 
the course of its inquiry covering all parts of Canada. 


Mr. Winslow Injured in Collision 


George ©. Winslow, of Toronto, sales manager of the Lincoln 
Mills, St. ‘Catharaines, Ont., was injured in a railway crash at 
Belleville about one hundred and fifteen miles east of Toronto. 
He was a passenger on the C. P. R. train from Montreal when a 
C. N. R. train ran into the hind coach and several passengers had 
to be taken out through a hole sawed in the observation compart- 
ment car. Mr. Winslow was brought to Toronto and is now in 
the hospital suffering from fractured ribs. 
factorily. 


He is progressing satis- 


Good Demand for News Print Paper 


Angus McLean, of the Bathurst Company, Bathurst, N. B., who 
is president of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, was.in To- 
ronto last week on business. He reports that the demand for 
news print paper at the present time is active but that the market 
for unbleached sulphite and sulphate pulp is only fair. The new 
paper machine of the Bathurst Company is producing about sixty 
tons a day. When asked if it was the intention of his company to 
install a second Fourdrinier, Mr. McLean stated that no decision 
has yet been reached in the matter. Regarding an embargo on 
pulpwood, he remarked that the bud-worm had done great damage 
in his section and that thousands of cords were going to waste 
in the bush owing to the demand not being sufficient to make use 
of the wood and, if further restrictions on export weré imposed, the 
Logging operations in the East 
are proceeding satisfactorily and the cut will be a normal one. 
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Established 1886 


The Fact Is 


That the buyer who is seeking maximum serv- 
ice at a minimum cost, can get exactly what he 
ts looking for by placing his contract with our 


organization. 


And the merit of this claim lies in the fact 
that it 1s conceded by many of the most impor- 
tant pulp and paper manufacturers in the 


country. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
European Offices: 


Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, left 
for the Montreal meetings last Tuesday night. 
. * * -* 





G. A. Ware, George D. Bearce and C. W. Halligan of the News 
Print Service Bureau, went to Montreal last Monday. 
* * * 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 1 Pershing Square, announce that S. 
R. Whiting has been made manager of their Country Sales Division. 
7 * 7 


C. W. Boyce, forest examiner from Washington, spent the day 
in town last Tuesday. In the evening he went to Montreal to at- 
tend the meetings of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 

e om * 

W. G. MacNaughton, secretary of the Technical Association of 
the Paper and Pulp Industry, was among those who left town to 
attend the meetings of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 

* * * 

David Steinhardt and Bern. Budd have been appointed receivers 
by Judge Winslow under $10,000 bond of the American Wood Pulp 
Corporation, 347 Madison avenue, New York. The liabilities are 
not stated and the assets are about $50,000. 

¢ ¢ ®e 

E. B. Murray and several others connected with the Union Bag 
and Paper Company assisted in the dedication of a new club house 
at the Three Rivers mill. They also attended the meetings of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association during their trip. 

oS = eo 

The Stevens Paper Company, Inc., has moved to the Metropolitan 
Life Building where it has an attractive suite of offices on the 
thirty-ninth floor. The company represents the Rhinelander Paper 
Company of Rhinelander, Wis., and the Paper Novelty Company of 
Green Bay, Wis., and has just taken over the specialty business of 
the Tuttle Press Company of Appleton, Wis. 


* * » 


Stock of the St. Regis Paper Company is slated for a place on 
the New York Stock Exchange, according to a report from Water- 
town, N. Y. Since the story came out of Quebec that the St. Regis 
Paper Company of Canada was planning to erect a $4,000,000 paper 
mill there the Stock Exchange rumor has gained strength. It is 
even intimated that the exchange listing would carry stock of the 
two companies which are to be owned by practically the same 


interests. 
* * * 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, made 
the principal address at a luncheon of the Canadian Club last week, 
He gave an interesting talk’on news print in North America and 
spoke of the tremendous strides that have been made in the past 
few years in the industry. The consumption of paper in this coun- 
try is fifty pounds annually to a person, which is higher than that 
of all the rest of the world combined. During 1923 he said there 
were 12,000,000 acres of news print paper used which is more than 
the combined areas of New Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 





Michigan Paper Firms Elect Officers 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KataMazoo, Mich., January 14, 1924—The Kalamazoo Paper 
Company re-elected all officers and directors at the annual meeting 
held Wednesday evening in the First National Bank offices. The 
list follows: Directors, F. M. Hodge, A. E. Curtenius, C. S. Camp- 
bell, A. B. Connable, D. R. Curtenius, W. S. Dewing, Hubbard 
Kleinstuck, Woodbury Ransom, E C. Parsons, Kalamazoo; Daniel 
Altiand, Detroit; president, F. M. Hodge, vice president, Daniel 
Altland; secretary-treasurer, A. E. Curtenius. 

This concern enjoyed a steady, satisfactory run of business dur- 





ing 1923, operating the entire plant throughout the year without 
interruption. The prospects for 1924 are good. 

The entire board of directors of the Michigan Paper Company, 
Plainwell, was re-elected at the annual meeting held Thursday. 
They arc: J. D. Wagner, H. J. Mesick, William Thomas, G. W. 
Gilkey, Plainwell; H. Clare Jackson, Kalamazoo; B. D. Keppel, H. 
Pelgrim, Holland; E. A. Stowe, George M. Ames,,Grand Rapids. 
The election of officers was deferred until the regular February 
meeting of the board. George W. Gilkey, secretary and general 
manager, reported a good run of business for 1923, also that nu- 
merous improvements have been made about the plant, all tending to 
maintain it at 100 percent efficiency. 


Carpenter Co. Has Sales Conference 


The annual sales conference of the Carpenter Paper Company 
held in Omaha the week of December 23 proved highly successful 
in attendance, enthusiasm, and in knitting more closely the organiza- 
tion of which Isaac W. Carpenter is the president. 

Numerous sessions were held, and the convention concluded on 
the 28th with a banquet at which 250 salesmen and employees with 
their wives feasted. Representatives from Billings, Lincoln, Des 
Moines and Sioux City branches were among those who fore- 
gathered. 

The banquet followed a meeting held during the afternoon at 
which L. B. Springsteen, of the American Writing Paper Company, 
gave an interesting address before 100 salesmen on “Selling High- 
Grade Bond Papers in 1924.” Bert Carpenter presided at this 
meeting. 

The Carpenter Paper Company enjoyed good business during 
1923, and its members are optimistic in predicting a greater and 
more successful year in 1924. . 


W. M. Crane Heads Berkshire Life 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, } 

PiTTSFIELD, Mass., January 21, 1924—Winthrop M. Crane of 
Dalton, son of the late Senator W. Murray Crane, was today elected 
president of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company at its 72d 
annual meeting. He succeeds George H. Tucker, who resigned. 
Mr. Crane is 44 years old and a graduate of Yale University, 1904. 
He was started by his father at the bottom of the papermaking 
business, donning a jumper and overalls for a year or more at 
the Crane Paper Mills and starting at a wage of $15 a week. When 
his father was elected senator he transferred his interest in the 
Crane & Co. mills to his son. 


. 


Ontario to Have a New $3,000,000 Paper Plant 


An agreement has been reached between the City of Fort William 
and the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Company, according to a 
press dispatch, where, by the latter will undertake the building of 
a plant within the city to cost not less than $3,000,000, one unit of 
which, the pulp mill, will cost $800,000, will be completed and in 
operdtion within one year, and the paper mill, to cost $2,200,000, is 
have a capacity of 100 tons of newsprint daily and not less than’ 
to be completed and in operation within two years. The plant will 
600 men will be employed for 250 working days each year. 


Urge Construction of Pulp Mill 


SpoKANE, Wash., January 18, 1924.—Establishment of a pulp mill 
in Spokane which would cost from $600,000: to $1,000,000 to be 
used in the manufacture of straw board, straw egg holders and 
other articles was urged today by Mark F. Mendenhall, head of the 
Mount Spokane Light & Power company, at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce industrial committee. 
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IRD SCREENS 


DO BIRD SCREENS GIVE 
LONG. SERVICE? 


The best answer to that question is that there are more 
than 700 Bird Screens in operation and so far as we know 
not one is for sale second-hand. 


Bird Screens are simply and sturdily constructed. Power 
requirements are small. Maintenance charges are very 
low. Screen plates last for years without renewal or 
recutting. 


Catalog on request. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE ~ MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative Canadian Builders. of Bird Machinery: 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 


Chicago, I 200 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 
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Obituary 


Peter King 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

KaLamazoo, Mich., January 19.—Peter King, 52, widely known 
in the papermaking world, died Friday morning at 5:36 in a hos- 
pit2l in Portland, Ore. He was operated on Monday for a cancer 
and could not survive the shock. The first news of his passing 
came in a telegram to his daughter, Mrs. Harry Beach, of this 
city. That arrived at 3, Friday afternoon. 

About eighteen months ago Peter King and family left Kalama- 
zoo for Portland, Ore., where he had been given the position of 
district manager of the International Time Recording Company. 
He was just getting his territory opened up and the outlook for 
the future was highly satisfactory. His last visit to Kalamazoo was 
shortly before Christmas. 

Peter King was born at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1872. He started 
as a papermaker at an early age and when still a young man went 
to Calcutta, Hindustan, as general superintendent of_a mill there. 
He remained five years in the Orient and then returned to Scot- 
land. While superintending the erection of a large machine for 
Lloyds, he received an offer to come to America. In 1904 he ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent with Oxford Paper Company, 
at Rumford Falls, Maine. He was in turn with Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth, Boston and the Combined Locks Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. In 1916 he came to Kalamazoo as general superin- 
tendent of the Monarch Paper Company. 

He is survived by the widow and seven children: Mrs. Harry 
Beach, Kalamazoo; John King, Hugh King, Miss: Audrey King, 
Mrs. Carl Struble, Miss Janet King and Peter King, Jr. all o! 
Port‘and; four grand children, James, Hugh, Harry and John 
Reach, of Kalamazoo; two brothers, John and Michael King, of 
€cotland and three sisters, Mrs. Mary Medine, Boston; Mrs. Peter 
Czrson, Scot!and and Mrs. John Dolan, New Jersey. 


William C. K. Walls 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 21, 1924——There passed into rest iv 
Phi_adelphia recent!y, William C. K. Walls, 54 years of age, whose 
home is located at 1515 N. 11th street, aftig who is a brother-in-law 
of the former mayor of Philadelphia, J. Hampton Moore, whose 
term of office expired on the first Monday in January. Mr. Walls 
died suddenly while a guest at the Hotel Pitman in Pitman, N. J. 
He was for many years engaged in the coarse paper and bag 
business in Philadelphia. He was superintendent of the Pitman 
Camp Meeting Association and was chief of the fire department 
in that town, and was identified with many fraternal and church 
organizations in Philadelphia, Camden and vicinity. He was a 
Mason of high degree and trustee of the M. E. Church. The 
remains were brought to Philadelphia for interment from his late 
residence. 


Boxboard Research Service Retires 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 17, 1924. 
Editor Paper TrapE JouRNAL: 

Most of the board mills of the country have received since last 
August the data and statistics of the Boxboard Research Service 
which represented an idea I have had for keeping them informed 
of conditions in the trades using boxes and board and the operating 


status of such mills as would supply the figures. We recognized 
that it would be difficult to make this work effective on account of 
the existence of the Paper Industries Exchange then being sup- 
ported and promoted by a number of large mills, following the 
dissolution of the Armstrong Bureau. 

All my friends in the industry knew of my disapproval and 
opposition to both the Armstrong Bureau and the Paper Industries 
Exchange from their beginning, because I thought they would be 
contrary to the law, or impossible, or both. 


It appears that a new body has been formed which takes the 
name .of the association with which I was connected for twelve 
years and I understand it is planned to carry on this work very 
much as the former Box Board Manufacturers’ Association did; 
perhaps with an enlarged scope, a larger membership and, let us 
hope, an enlarged effect. The officers and committees certainly 
have all the qualifications to make this new body of great benefit 
to the industry if they have the honest support of the mills. It will 
not be possible to make this work effective, however, no matter 
how strongly supported financially, unless the membership really 
want to do their part, to give and take alike, and to study the 
situation as the facts reveal it from time to time and act accord- 
ingly; without any unlawful agreements or understandings. 

The fie!d for legitimate, effective, sensible co-operation through a 
large association in this industry is almost unlimited and every- 
bo*y knows it is sorely needed. The times of depression should 
be met with sensible, individual curtailment. The times of rushing 
business should in turn be met with a fixed principle of fairness 
to the tradé and the public without the greed and avarice that has 
be_n exhibited on occasions leading to absurd conditions and at al! 
times the mills should study their facts more carefully; pay less 
attention to rumors and try to get the most desirable merchandising 
polic y. 

I think I may fairly say that during my close contact with the 
leading mills of the country for 14 years, I have had a fair oppor- 
tunity to know a good deal of the men and conditions in this trade. 
Time and again I have seen prosperity and adversity alternating 
within four months and each its period seeming to be supreme. 
This will continue to be a characteristic until mills learn to regulate 
themselves and their selling policies. This condition of rapid and 
violent fluctuation in prices should not exist in such an industry 
and it can be cured by an honest desire to cure it. I have seen 
it temporari'y cured, only to return in more malignant form because 
of a few selfish fools. 

If I were asked what is in your opinion the greatest weakness 
among the boxboard mills, I would promptly answer, the lack of 
merchants; the lack of the merchandising instinct or training which 
few manufacturers have. Most men at the heads of the board 
mills of the country are primarily and almost entirely manufacturers 
and mill managers, and they are wonderful at these jobs, but they 
are not merchants, they have had no training and experience of this 
sort and it is difficult for any man to learn it with all the heavy 
burdens at home within the mill. 

The history of many sad stories of trouble in this business may 
be traced almost directly to the above condition. The history of 
the most successful mills shows that somebody in the organization 
was a merchant or knew enough to hire one. I mean merchant in 
the broad sense of one who knows how to buy and sell. 

I don’t want to deliver a thesis on running a mill, but I can’t 
refrain from saying that another source of danger and trouble has 
been paper stock. This has gone along in a haphazard way with 
wide and frequent changes in prices, the advantage one day being 
with the mill, the next with the paper stock shipper, but always 
unsatisfactory to one or the other, or the public that must buy 
boxboard. This can and should be remedied in a lawful way again 
on condition that there is an honest desire to remedy it. Let us hope 
this new association will bring about among all mills this honest 
desire to do the right thing at the right time, a desire which, I am 
glad to say, I could always see in evidence among about 70 per cent 
of the old membership. 

If this new body will keep their statistical work within proper 
bounds the Government will not interfere with them, but there are 
limits here of which doubtless their attorneys have advised them 
and doing this I bid them God speed to bigger and better things. 

The Boxboard Research work retires from the field with hearty 
thanks to all those who so loyally aided me in founding it. 

Respectfully, 
Cuar.es R. Wuite. 
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“BELOIT REMOVABLE FOURDRINIER> 


Beloit Iron Works 
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Here are the Facts 


The Old Way 


ys The New 


in Changing Wires 


LOST PRODUCTION FIGURES 





THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


6° 


240 TONS LOST VS 60 TONS 
$13,500 INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


LABOR COST . 


87.5% 
SAVING 


IN 
LABOR. 





THE OLD WAY 


THE NEW WAY 





eq” 


800 HRS. VS IOO HRS 
$420 SAVING IN LABOR. 


913,920 Added Annual Sales and Savings 


The advent of the Beloit Removable Fourdrinier marks 
a distinct advance in the science of paper-making 
efficiency. By taking the following proved figures in 
changing wires we get the results noted above: 

Four hours required on old type Fourdrinier, less one 
hour required on “Beloit Removable” means 3 hours saved 
on each wire change. 

Twenty wires changed per year means 60 Production 
Hours saved per year, or 180 tons per year. 180 Tons 
at $75.00 per ton = $13,500.00 Increased Production. 

Ten men on average required to change wire on old 
type Fourdrinier, or 40 men hours. Five men only re- 


quired on “Beloit Removable,” or 5 Man-Hours. 25 
Man-Hours saved per change—20 Changes—700 Hours— 
at 60c per hour = $420.00 Labor Saving. 

The above savings are but a portion of the labor- and 
time-saving features of the “Beloit Removable.” Addi- 
tional savings are made by the elimination of heavy lift- 
ing, and by the fact that breast roll, table and wire rolls 
and suction boxes are not disturbed. No damage to rolls 
or bearings is possible. No grease or oil touches the 
wires. No possibility of crimped wires. 

Here indeed is the paper-maker’s dream come true. It 
will pay you to investigate this remarkable invention. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN GIVI*G COMPLETE FACTS 


The" BeLort Way" is the Only Way 














Established 


Beloit, Wis., U. S. A. 
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roof 


drip 


By blowing warm 

air under roof to dry the condensation. 
You make roof last very much longer and 
prevent spoiling of paper due to roof drip. 


Other 


Fans 


can be used to increase paper strength and 
reduce broke while boosting production. 


Write for details and Catalog 721-A-27. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


150 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Berent Incorporations 


Rosnap ENveLope MANUFACTURING CompaANy, Brooklyn, New 
York; make paper boxes. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, F. 
Franz, T. Doran, J. Tuthill. (Attorney, M. Silverstein, 305 Broad- 
way). 

AMERICAN CARTON CorpoRATION, Brooklyn, New York. Capital, 
$60,000. Incorporators, C. B. McLain, D. L. Negel, S. Goldberg. 
Attorney, H. W. Kiralfy, 565 5th avenue, New York. 

HENDERSON Paper AND MERCHANDISE CompaANy, Dayton, Ohio. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, Homer Henderson et al. 

Lack Paper Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. In- 
corporators, Samuel A. Boorstin, J. D. Johnston and J. F. Conway, 
all of Tulsa. 

Bonp-SAnpvers Paper Company, Nashville, Tennessee. Capital, 
$35,000. Incorporators, C. B. Bond, D. P. Sanders, H. H. Coone, 
Emma Dalton and George B. Bond. 


No Improvement in Finnish Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasninetcn, D. C., January 16, 1924—There have been no 
visible signs of iniprovement in the Finnish pulp and paper markets 
during the past month, says a report just received by the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce from American Consul 
Davis, at Helsingfors in connection with the November trade. 

The report continues: The demand for chemical pulp is light 
and prices have remained low, although it is believed that the 
latter have touched bottom. There has also been some demand 
for mechanical ground wood but there has been no rise in price. 
The paper market has remained quiet, and Finland has suffered 
considerably from German competition on the British markets. Im- 
ports of wrapping paper; for instance, into England from Ger- 
many are reported to have been 6,675 tons in September as com- 
pared with 1,131 tons in September of last year. The demand for 
this grade of paper in England increased lately, but the wrapping 
paper manufacturers’ union is reported to have taken measures to 
prohibit immediately all importations of paper both from Germany 
and Finland in order to protect the domestic industry. 

While there has been a general decline in the exports of pulp and 
paper the greatest decrease took place in shipments of mechanical 
ground wood which fell from 11,582 metric tons in October to 4,843 
tons in November. On the other hand there is very little decrease 
to be noted in the shipments of chemical pulp, which according to 
official statistics amounted to 12,020 tons in November as compared 
with 13,003 tons in October. The United States and England were 
the two chief customers for this class of pulp, 2,591 tons of sul- 
phite and 1,008 tons of sulphate having been shipped the former 
and 1,983 tons of sulphite and 766 tons of sulphate the latter. 


Wood Pulp Prices in Czechoslovakia 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 16, 1924.—Prices of wood pulp in 
Czechoslovakia remain as they were in October and the first of No- 
vember, says American Consul Winans, at Prague, in a report to the 
Paper Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The report states that there is very little domestic demand for 
mechanical ground wood, either bleached or unbleached, the prin- 
cipal trade being in chemical wood pulp. Kraft pulp, which is fur- 
nished almost entirely by Sweden is selling at from $4.23 to $4.50 
per 100 pounds. Kraft paper and news print remain as reported some 
time ago, but changes in prices all along the line are expected soon. 

Definite export prices, the report states further, are not available 
for wood pulp, kraft paper and news print, as these prices vary con- 
siderably on foreign markets as a result of the endeavor to meet 
the competition of other foreign countries. News print at present is 
being quoted at $.037 per pound f. o. b. Hamburg. 
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THE LANGSTON WINDER OR REWINDER 
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BOXBOARD 


WINDERS REWINDERS 
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Bicking Paper Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. ciwan Dros., ppany, N. J. 
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American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Mid-West Box Company, Cleveland, O. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. Mid-West Box Company, Anderson, Ind. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, O. Mid-West Box Company, Fairmont, W. Va. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Lancaster, O. Quaker Oats Co., Akron, O. 

, , Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Beaver Board Co., Thorold, Canada Quaker Oats Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Fairfield Paper Co., Baltimore, O. Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Can. 


i P Prod b ) Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky. 
National Paper Pr ae Co., Stockton, Cal Indiana Fibre Prod. Co., Marion, Ind. 
H. F. Watson Co., Erie, Pa. 7 . 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, II. 
Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, Ind. National Oats Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CAMDEN  suear cut NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company, London, England 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN PAPER 

Unsatisfactory conditions abroad continue to be ‘reflected in the 
exports of paper. According to the Department of Commerce the 
foreign shipments of paper for November, which are the most 
recent figures available, amounted only to $1,926,607 as compared 
with $2,118,841 for October and $2,012,689 for November of the 
preceding year. The exports of paper for the eleven months ending 
with November were valued at $23,491,478 as compared with 
$21,882,246 for the same period ending with November in 1922. 

News print, however, did not share in the decline shown in 
almost all the other varieties of paper during November, but on the 
contrary, registered a substantial increase, the figures for the 
month being $129,383 as compared with $109,884 for October 
and $125,322 for November of the preceding year. The exports 
of news print for the eleven months ending with November were 
valued at $1,460,074 as compared with $2,140,817 for the same 
period of the previous year. 

The exports of book paper, not coated, for November were 
valued at $204,060 as compared with $210,027 for October and 
and $266,225 for November of the previous year. The exports of 
book paper, not coated, for the eleven months ending with November 
were valued at $2,794,898 as compared with $2,524,600 for the 
same period ending with November in 1922. 

The exports of wrapping paper for November amounted to 
$176,855 as compared with $146,018 for October and $145,480 for 
November of the previous year. The exports of wrapping paper 
for the eleven months ending with November were valued at 
$1,965,896 as compared with $1,950,099 for the same period ending 
with November in 1922. 

The exports of paper board and straw board for November were 
valued at $149,999 as compared with $210,440 for October and 
$171,527 for November of the preceding year. The exports of 
these varieties of board for the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber were valued at $2,423,810 as compared with $1,890,713 for the 
same period in 1922. 

The exports of writing paper, except papeteries, for November 
were valued at $90,698 as compared with $72,928 for the same 
period in October and $84,704 for November of the preceding 
year. The exports of writing paper, except papeteries, for the 
eleven months ending with November were valued at $935,181 as 
compared with $1,061,223 for the same period in 1922. 

The exports of tissue and crepe paper for November were valued 
at $88,985 as compared with $81,714 for October and $62,493 for 
November of the previous year. The exports of tissue and crepe 
paper for the eleven months ending with November were valued 
at $772,724 as compared with $622,017 for the same period in 1922. 

The exports of surface coated paper for November were 
valued at $45,316 as compared with $47,432 for October and 
$43,980 for November of the preceding year. 
surface 


The exports of 
coated paper for the eleven months ending with November 


for November of the preceding year. 


were valued at $566,841 as compared with $503,759 for the same 
period in 1922. 

The imports of paper for November also showed a decline, the 
figures for the month being $9,410,742 as compared with $10,126,196 
for October and $8,214,556 for November of the preceding year. 
The imports of paper for the eleven months ending with November 
were valued at $105,612,679 as compared with $77,713,748 for the 
same period in 1922. 

The imports of standard news print for November amounted to 
$8,157,923 as compared with $8,580,090 for October and $6,941,615 
for November of the preceding year. The imports of standard 
news print for the eleven months ending with November were 
valued at $89,236,305 as compared with $65,342,630 for the same 
period of the preceding year. 

The imports of rags for paper stock for November were valued 
at $645,147 as compared with $625,502 for October and $484,511 
The imports of rags for 
paper stock for the eleven months ending with November were 
valued at $6,479,729 as compared with $4,250,846 for the same 
period in 1922. 

The imports of mechanical pulp for November were valued at 
$946,147 as compared with $909,772 for October and $830,221 for 
November of the preceding year. The imports of mechanical pulp 
for the eleven months ending with November were valued at $8,244,- 
003 as compared with $4,250,846 for the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The imports of unbleached sulphite pulp for November amounted 
to $2,225,247 as compared with $2,349,888 for October and $2,- 
861,742 for November of the previous year. The imports of un- 
bleached sulphite pulp for the eleven months ending with November 
were valued at $24,044,654 as compared with $18,452,533 for the 
same period in 1922. 

The imports of bleached sulphite pulp for November were 
valued at $1,945,890 as compared with $1,880,136 for October and 
$2,161,088 for November of the previous year. The imports of 
bleached sulphite pulp for the eleven months ending with November 
were valued at $20,678,253 as compared with $16,116,159 for the 
same period of the preceding year. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR PAPER 


Annual statements of the paper manufacturers, according to a 
survey of the First National Bank of Boston, will doubtless show 
that the industry fared very well in 1923. A near capacity pro- 
duction was maintained in most lines, with some marked exceptions 
in certain grades of paper and with certain mills. 

Prices have been fully liquidated, and in some grades an advance 
is probable, because prices have dropped below cost. Printers’ and 
merchants’ stocks are below normal, and mills are in a strong 
position to meet the demand which has already begun to make itself 
felt. All conditions appear wel! set for a prosperous 1924. Prices 
on domestic contract bleached sulphite are firm, because costs will 
not permit a decline. Even during a depressed market the price 
on new and old rags has remained firm, and it is difficult to say 
whether prices for these items will increase when the rag-using 
mills start operating more fully, 
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Wages have not decreased, and there are no indications that they 
will, Costs have been liquidated for the present and will probably 
show some advance during the first six months. of this year, which, 
in turn, will probably affect certain lines of paper, prices of which 
have been reduced too much. The industry looks for a firm raw 
material market and firm paper market with increasing prices and 
an active demand from the printers and merchants. 


New Secretary for Salesmen’s Association 


Claims for -paper manufacturers for refund of Federal Taxes 
paid, totalling over $600,000 have been filed within the past few 
months, as a result of the work done by the Cost Association of 
the Paper Industry. A number of additional claims are pending, 
and in view of the extra work involved, Thomas J. Burke, Secre- 
tary of the Cost Association, has felt it necessary to devote his 
full time to the work of that association, and has therefore, re- 
signed the secretaryship of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry. In this emergency the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion has loaned Warren B. Bullock, Director of its Information Ser- 
vice to the Salesmen’s Association, for service as secretary, until the 
Annual Meeting next April. 

Inasmuch as 1918 was the year in which the pulp and paper in- 
dustry paid the highest percentage of taxes to taxable net income, 
as appears from information collected by the Cost Association, 
and the time in which claims for that year can be filed is getting 
short, prompt action must be taken in presenting all such claims. 
It is believed there are still a number of mills which paid high taxes 
in 1917 and 1918, that might file claims for refunds under the 
“Special Relief” provisions of the Federal Tax Acts, but are not 
aware of the fact. Only recently information was sent by one 
mill, as its executive officer said, “for the good of the industry,” on 
the subject. On examination it developed, that this mill had good 
grounds for making a claim for refund in two separate years, and 
this claim will shortly be filed, the amount at stake, being in excess 
of $75,000. 

If only half of the $600,000 for which claims have been filed is 
collected, an important work on behalf of the industry will have 
been done by the Cost Association. : 





New Russian Magazine 


The first number of the “Bulletins of Establishments Contributing 
to the Production of Government Insignia” (Gosnak) has just been 
received from Russia. It is a beautifully printed publication with 
an artistic cover design. “Bulletins” intends to cover the follow- 
ing fields: (1) Printing; (2) Photo and Lithographic Arts; (3) 
Papermaking; (4) Production and Accounting; (5) Shop Practice ; 
(6) Labor Problems; (7) Industrial Education; (8) Sanitation 
and Professional Hygiene. 

The table of contents of Bulletin No. 1, 1923, follows: 

What Is Scientific Plant Organization, by E. B. Gotman. 

Ramie and Kendir Fibers, by A. Fast, with microphotographs 
taken at the Gosnak Experimental Station. 

Recent Developments in Stereotyping, by J. Baimakoff. 

Measurement of Sensitiveness of Photographic Plates, by B. 
Nedzvetski. 

Storage of Inflammable Liquids, by N. Duchnovski. 

Investigation into the Variation in Tint of Note Paper, by N. 
Turtshinovitsh. 

Methyl Alcohol in Galvanoplasty, by J. Baimakoff. 

sibliography Section. 

“The Worker,” a copper engraving, by P. S. Ksidias. 

“The Sower,” a xylograph, by A. P. Troitski. 

Abstracts of the articles of this publication which are related to 
papermaking will appear in the Abstracts Section ‘of the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL. 
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May Not Operate Again As Paper Mill 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Watertown, N.-Y., January 21, 1924—The appointment of 
Attorney ‘Charles E. Norris of Carthage as receiver of the Carthage 
Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company Monday afternoon meant the 
automatic vacation by J. Victor Baron of the office of president of 
the company. The other officers of the company also cease to 
function in their official capacities. They are: Lyman Rhoades, 
vice president; Guy C. Jones, secretary and treasurer. 

President Baron took over the management of the company about 
a year ago when difficulties developed. He is vice president and 
general manager of the Sherman Paper Company and was, and is, 
regarded as one of the most astute and successful paper manufac- 
turers in this section. He undertook the job of placing the 
Carthage concern on a paying footing, but shortage of working 
capital thwarted his efforts with the receivership the inevitable 
climax. 

Mr. Baron said Tuesday that while he was willing to devote 
himself to the task of putting the concern back on its feet and 
paying creditors, he was greatly relieved at not being named 
receiver. No statement is as yet forthcoming from Attorney Norris 
as to his plans. 

There are those identified with the company who express the 
feeling that the mill will never be returned to the manufacture 
of paper. That ultimately its fine water power will find its way 
into the electric system of the Northern New York Utilities under 
the ownership of the Carlisle group. 

The U. S. Gypsum Company is now admitted to have undertaken 
negotiations for the plant with a view to manufacturing its board 
supply there, but it is now claimed that this deal is all off. While 
the report has been dénied, it was said Tuesday by one who had 
a right to know, that at one time recently St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany interests were dickering for the property at a “right figure.” 
This deal is now said to be a thing of the past. 

“The plans for a unified development of the Carthage water 
power, which have been regarded as imperative to the several 
paper mill interests, are nullified by the receivership,” said an 
official. “It means that in the end the power rights of the Carthage 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company will fall into the hands of 
interests that will decline to participate in the unified development. 
The company owns half the flow of the river at that point, or about 
1,000 horse power. This situation will ultimately mean that the 
other owners of power at the site will see fit to transfer their 
rights to the owners of the Sulphite Company power, and then the 
unified development will quickly follow.” 

It is said now that the devision of sentiment over the selection 
of a receiver was between the group that favored President Baron 
because he would operate the paper mill and the group that had 
designs upon the property for future power development leverage. 





To Expand Export Statistics 


Wasuarnecton, D. C., January 23, 1924—The Division of Statis- 
tics, Department of Commerce, beginning on the first of this month 
increased the amount of detail shown in the monthly statistics 
covering domestic exports of paper and paper products. 

The Paper Division of the Department states that two additional 
statements will be published monthly. The first will give the 
quantity and value, by commodities and countries of the monthly 
domestic exports of (1) tissue and crepe paper, (2) toilet paper, 
(3) paper towels and napkins, and (4) blotting paper. The second 
statement will give the same data for (1) paper bags and (2) paper 
boxes and cartons. 

Monthly statistics heretofore published covering the commodities 
mentioned above, while, with the exception of blotting paper, segre- 
grating these commodities, did not subdivide the totals to show 
the countries of destination. Blotting paper will, for the first time, 
be shown as a separate item beginning with the January statement. 
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DRY SATIN WHITE 


The Latest Development in The Coated Paper Industry 


Casein ALUM Pulp Satin White 


Crystal Boro Phosphate Both Commercial and Iron Free English China Clay 
ae FOR PAPER MAKERS 


THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| DE, |, | ROLL GRINDERS are the only 
LD _f) SL machines of the kind fitted with auto- 


matic crowning device which develops a perfect crown without the use of a 
guide or former. and repeated trying for the correct setting. 


LOBDELL Calenders are equipped with Patent Electric Motor, Hydraulic 
or Ratchet Lift all operated from the floor. 
LOBDELL Micrometer Calipers are handy and accurate. 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO, xx Wilmington, Del. U.S.A. 
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New York, January 17, 1924. 
Editor Paper Trape JouRNAL: 
Dear Sir: 

The writer was very interested in the paper drying data given 
in your article in the Paper Trade JouRNAL, under date of Decem- 
ber 27. 

In going over the comparison between “A” and “B,” mill care- 
fully, your explanation of the larger B. t. u.’s per pound of water 
evaporated for “A” over “B” seems very logical. There are a 
few figures given, especially in the data for “A,” that seemed some- 
what out of line. 

The writer has personally checked up a large number of mills 
and has never observed any such conditions as 75°F., 25 per cent 
relative humidity around the dryers, nor 89°F., 42 per cent r. h. leav- 
ing the stacks. These figures, however, may be correct as this 
may be a comparatively small machine in a very large room. In 
checking the figures over in detail there seems to be one item that 
is entirely overlooked, that is, temperature of the air outside the 
mill. Test “A” was taken in March, test “B” in September. There 
are no figures given regarding the outside temperature. Obviously 
the outside temperature would have something to do with the 
amount of steam used in drying paper. 

It seems to the writer, that item No. 11 in the “Working sheet 
and method of computation,” should be item No. 21 which is pounds 
of moisture evaporated from the sheet over item 10-A (pounds of 
water per pound of air in exhaust duct), minus the number of 
pounds of water per pound of outside air. In other words, the 
carrying capacity of the air should be measured by the difference 
between the moisture in the air passing through the exhaust duct 
and the outside air, rather than the temperature of the air sur- 
rounding the dryers. 

We have often observed air with a moisture content of 8 and 9 
ers. per cu. ft. inside the machine room when the air outside was 
cither entirely dry or not carrying over 3 grs. per cu. ft. There 
is only one place that the difference in moisture content could be 
given up and that is, in the machine room. 

It is the writer's idea that in practically all machine rooms the 
\ir surrounding the machine is at a relatively high humidity due 
to leakage from the machine, this simply being a local condition 
and the actual air supply that eventually goes through the exhaust 
fan not having a higher moisture content than the outside air. 

Perhaps an analysis of the figures given for “A” will show the 
point we are trying to make. 


9,540 Ib. of paper X 1.94 equals 18,500 Ib. of water. For the 


theoretical figures of evaporating one pound of water on this 
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PAPER DRYING TEST RESULTS 
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machine, we have allowed one thousand B. t. 
evaporating the water and 122 B. t. u. to raise the pound of 
water from 50° F. to 172° F. the assumed temperature at which the 
water is evaporated. With the above amount of water evaporated 
in 9 hr., we would have 34.3 lb. evaporated per minute. The air 
surrounding the driers being at 75° F., 25 per cent relative humid- 
ity, the air supply would have 2% grs. per cu. ft. or 0.0047 Ib. 
per pound of dry air. The temperature of the air leaving through 
the exhaust duct being 89° F. with 42 per cent relative humidity, 
you would have slightly over 6 grs. per cu. ft. of air handled and 
0.0126 Ib. of water per pound of air exhausted. This would 
mean that each cu. ft. of air was taking up 0.0079 Ib. of water 
and with 34.3 lb. of water evaporated per minute, it would require 
4,350 Ib. of air per minute. 

Raising 4,350 lb. of air from 75 to 89° F., requires 14,600 B. t. u. 
or 428 B. t. u. per pound of water. The theoretical amount 
required to evaporate the water being 1,122, and adding 428, would 
give us 1,550 B. t. u. required for evaporating the water and heat- 
ing the air per pound of water evaporated. This doesn’t check with 
the 2,407 B. t. u. which they got by measuring the condensate from 
the machine. However, assuming that the outside air was 47° F. 
and the 4,350 Ib. of air required was raised from 47° F. to 89° F., 
it would require 44,000 B. t. u. per minute, or 1,285 B. t. u. per 
pound of water evaporated, which checks up to a total of 2,407 
B. t. u. per pound of water evaporated. 

In checking test “B” through the figure of 1,207 B. t. u. per 
pound of water per minute, checks very closely with the actual 
requirements. That is, allowing 1,000 B. t. u. for evaporating a 
pound of water and 90 B. t. u. for raising from 82 to 172° F. 
gives a total of 1,090 B. t. u. per pound of water required for 
raising water and evaporating it. With 145 lb. of water evapor- 
ated per minute, and 0.0143 Ib. of water per pound of air in the 
machine room air and 0.072 lb. of water in the exhaust duct air, 
0.0577 Ib. of water would be carried out by each pound of air. This 
would mean that 2,500 lb. of air per minute would be required. 
To heat 2,500 Ib. of air from 86 to 122° F. would require 21,600 
B. t. u. or or 150 B. t. u. per pound of water evaporated. This 
added to the 1,090 B. t. u. would give 1,240 B. t. u., total required 
per Ib. of water evaporated. This checks exactly with their figures. 

The reason for the figures for test “B” checking up so closely, 
very possibly is that the outside temperature during the test was 
very close to the inside temperature of the machine room, in 
which case it was only necessary to heat the air from 86 to 122° F. 
Assuming, however, that the outside air was 62° F. and 80 per cent 
saturated, and we ignored the percentage of humidity found in 


u. for actually 
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the air surrounding the driers, 2,300 Ib. of air would be exhausted 
on this basis, instead of 2,500, and to raise the 2,300 cu. ft., 60° F., 
33,000 B. t. u. would be required, which would be 226 B. t. u. per 
pound of water which works out 1,316 B. t. u. per pound of water 
evaporated, which checks fairly closely with the other figure and 
shows that if our assumptions are correct, the outside temperature 
and humidity must have been quite high during the test. 
Yours truly, 


Suggestions for Vocational Work 


Nortu Dicuton, Mass., January 21, 1924. 
Editor Paper TrapeE JouRNAL, 
Dear Sir: 

My attention has recently been called to an editorial published 
in the Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, September 20, 1923, 
entitled,.“The Next Big Job.” The job in question appears to be 
to raise up a trained reserve corps of young men capable of taking 
up the responsible duties of superintendence, management and main- 
tenance of the pulp and paper industry and keep it in the front 
ranks against all competitors as it has been in the past. . Whatever 
may be said of and whatever special merit the old apprenticeship 
system may have had it has outlived its usefulness, at least it is 
no longer practicable in any of the trades because it is no longer 
appealing. Now and then where there has been need of capable 
men well trained in the processes to take some responsible position 
in management, they could not be had with the result that some 
business man of executive ability, some lawyer, or banker’s repre- 
sentative has been put in charge, and usually the results have not 
been all that could be desired. 

I believe this industry makes a real call to young men and is 
capable of rewarding them far beyond the average in other indus- 
tries. I cannot think of any other which on the whole is more 
stable, more capable of development and extension. The possibilities 
of making useful products from plastic pulp have no limit. 

I want to testify further that within the range of my observa- 
tions no industry can boast of a more superior lot of men from 
top to bottom than those connected with the paper industry. The 
wages and living conditions are very superior. I might multiply 
reasons why I believe this industry offers exceptional opportunities 
to young men who are willing to put paintaking effort into the 
task of learning it. There must be however, proper recognition of 
such efforts on the part of superintendents and managers both in 
the matter of promotion and compensation. There is no excuse for 
treating a well educated young man with less consideration than 
a unionized employee, or of giving him a wage which is less than 
the job pays if he does the work, just because he is learning the 
business and is willing. It is not right. I have seen many young 
men turned loose in a mill to learn what they could pick up with 
the inevitable result that they soon loose all interest in it because 
there is no incentive and little disposition to encourage. I have in 
mind now a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
whose father came in intimate contact with pulp and paper manu- 
facturers and who is himself now well known, who because of his 
exceptional training was used for the benefit of the company and 
not given a consistent opportunity to learn the business for the 
greater good of that same company. Of course in due time he 
quit and soon after obtained the superintendency of a prosperous 
small mill. This is no exceptional case. 

The idea that an educated man does not want to work or get 
his hands dirty is not true. You will find them the hardest and 
most persistent workers and bound to win if there is anything worth 
winning. What I believe is lacking and has been lacking for a good 
while is, that there is no definite plan about learning the paper 
business. The student never knows how he is going through the 
mill, how long he is going to be kept on the job after he is capable 
of handling it or whether he can count on the wage that goes with 
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the job. Frequently all the encouragement he gets as to promotion is, 
“it is up to you” or “there is no vacancy now.” Such answers can 
be given indefinitely and lead to discouragement. 

1 believe that Mr. Stephenson’s bringing forward at this time 
the question of a well trained personnel and a study of means to 
create it for the industry is very timely. 

The vocational committees of both the Canadian and American 
technical associations have done a great and valuable piece of con- 
structive work in the publication of a set of text books on paper 
making which furnishes the academic part of the program for all 
classes of workers. They have organized classes and schools with 
definite curricula. It seems to me that the same procedure should 
be followed in the mill applicable to the training of the men for 
which there seems to be a crying need. I think it was a very 
fortunate thing that the superintendents organized into an associa- 
tion as they did and it augurs well that the two associations are 
working in such complete harmony. 

I observe that a joint committee has been named to study this 
problem and I have no doubt a plan will be devised which will 
offer better inducements to young men to learn the business for 
its welfare as well as their own. 

I would like to offer a few suggestions to this committee :— 

First, formulate a course in progressive sequence over the ground 
to be covered by departments and subdivisions. 

Second, establish a relative weighting to these departments and 
subdivisions on their relative importance and time required to learn 
them. 

Third, certain standards must be reached within a specified time 
and then advancement shall follow. 

Fourth, encouragement shall be given that advancement will be 
made ahead of the schedule for special attainments. 

Fifth, that compensation should be adequate for comfortable liv- 
ing conditions and not less than the particular job pays. 

Sixth, that the company will reasonably obligate itself to provide 
a place in its organization for the student if he desires. 

Martin L. GrirFin. 


To Build Big Storage Reservoir 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aucusta, Me., January 21, 1924.—Corporations owning paper, 
woolen and electric power plants on the Kennebec river at Madison, 
Waterville and Augusta have joined in a project to build a storage 
reservoir on Moose river, a tributary to the Kennebec, ‘at the outlet 
of Lake Brassua, the reservoir to hold from eight to twelve billion 
cubic feet of water, it has just been announced. 

Preliminary work for this big undertaking is now in progress 
and as soon as the river opens in the spring it will be rushed to 
completion. The new development is the outgrowth of an investi- 
gation begun in 1921 as the result of the desire of the companies 
operating industrial plants on the Kennebec river by water power, 
including The Great Northern Paper Company, the Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Company, the International Paper Company, the Shaw- 
mut Manufacturing Company, and the Lockwood Manufacturing 
Company, and the Central Maine Power Company, to have a 
uniform flow at all periods, especially during the drouth periods. 
At that time a careful survey of the river valley was made. The 
engineers recommended either the erection of a dam at Long Falls 
on the Dead river of a dam on Moose river below Brassua. 

The original plan to build a storage basin at Dead River was 
killed by action of the legislature last winter, the legislature having 
jurisdiction owing to the fact that the state owned some of the 
land at Dead River. The corporations concerned have now decided 
to utilize the plans for the Moose river reservoir, and will go 
ahead with their plans for the immense dam and reservoir as soo!! 
as conditions permit. It is expected that the new reservoir will 
do for the Kennebec river what the Ripogenus dam, erected by the 
Great Northern Paper Company, at a cost of about $2,000,000, has 
done for the Penobscot river. 
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DECAYED WOOD FOR SULPHITE PULP* 


By Joun D. Rue’, R. N. Miter’ ano C. J. HumMpuHREY’. 


The most vital problem confronting the paper industry of this 
continent is the provision of an adequate and continuous supply 
of pulpwood. One of the most important factors in this problem 
is the loss caused by decay, which is on a par with fire in its des- 
truction of wood. The recent devastation by the spruce bud-worm 
in Eastern ‘Canada and Northeastern United States and the Lake 
States has added to the gravity of the situation because it has 
been followed by serious decay. The attention of the industry 
throughout the country is, therefore, very rightly focused on the 
relation of decay to a supply of wood. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the necessity of utilizing even the rotted wood, pro- 
vided this can be done economically. Equal emphasis should be 
laid upon the need for every precaution in handling and storing 
pulpwood to protect it from unnecessary further decay after it 
leaves the stump. 

Decay is caused by wood-destroying fungi which feed upon the 


Fic. 1. 


Mixed Feather Rots 


wood, rendering a portion of it volatile, another portion er} 


soluble, and other portions less resistant to the action of chemicals. 
Some of these organisms cause destruction chiefly of the cellulose; 


"Report presented before Canadian Technical Section, Montreal, Que., Janu- 
ary 23, 1924 


‘In charge, Section of Pulp and Paper, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
1s, 

‘Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Pathologist, Office of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, Madison, 


1S. 


some, in addition to their action upon the cellulose, also attack the 
lignin to a greater or less degree; some initiate their attack in the 
sapwood and others in the heartwood. All of these effects have a 
vital bearing upon the use of the wood for pulp manufacture. 
Faull,* Schierbeck,? and Hawkings® have called attention to various 











































Fic. 2. 


Fomes Pinicola 


diseases and decays in spruce and balsam as found in the forest. 
The types of decay which these authors have discussed are charac- 
teristic and readily distinguishable. 

The logging superintendent who is supplying his sulphite mill 
with wood is confronted with the very practical problem of deter- 
mining how to select wood which will produce sufficient pulp of a 
commercial grade to warrant sending it to the mill. He needs to 
know whether the mill can use wood which is decayed. More than 
that, he needs to know how badly it may be decayed before it has 
lost economic value. He should have some method, therefore, of 
measuring or determining the degree of decay. He should know 
how the various prevalent types of decay vary in their destruction 
of the pulping value of the wood. He should know, further, how 
rapidly the wood will continue to decay under the conditions of 





‘Faull, J. H., Forest Pathology. In report of the Minister of Lands and 
Forests of Ontario, 1919, pp. 119-125; 1920, pp. 224-235; 1921, pp. 259-266. 

®Schierbeck, Otto, Treatise on the Spruce Budworm, Bark, Beetle and Borer, 
pp. 1-38; published by Frank J. D. Barnjum, New Birks Building, Montreal, 
Que., 1922. Schierbeck, Otto, Use of Decayed Wood in Papermaking, Pulp 
and Paper Magazine of Canada, 21, 262-264, March 8, 1923. 

°Hawkings, C. S. V., Decayed Wood in Papermaking, Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada, 21, 287-289, March 15, 1923. 
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transportation and storage to which the wood is subjected before it 
actually enters the manufacturing processes. 

This report deals with some of the results obtained at the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory in a study of a very limited phase of 
this problem. A preliminary survey has been made of the utility 
for sulphite pulp of spruce and balsam infected with a few of the 
most important types of wood-destroying. fungi. The study has 
so far been limited to the determination of the utility of the wood 
as found. The effect of transportation and storage on utility is 
a matter of vital importance which must receive attention as oppor- 
tunity permits. 


Description of the Wood Samples and of the Types of Decay 
Represented 


Through the courtesy of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., and the Lauren- 
tide Co., Ltd,,-the wood studied was supplied gratuitously from the 
limits of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., near Lake Kenogami, Quchec. 
The wood was selected by a forest pathologist representing the 
Laurentide Co., Ltd., and Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., working in con- 
junction with a pathologist from the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory. 

The wood selected, shipment No. 975, represented (1) sound 
balsam, (2) balsam infected with the fungi, Fomes pinicola, Poly- 
stictus abietinus, a mixture of several species of fungi’ referred to 
as mixed feather rots, and a particular type of fungus resulting in 
a decay which has heretofore gone under the name of “hemock 


Fic. 3. 


Hemlock Heart Rot’ Grade 1 


heart rot,” and (3) spruce infected with Trametes pini. A sample 
of sound spruce from Minnesota, shipment No. 963, was also 
included in the invéstigation for purposes of comparison. 

The name “hemlock heart rot” is inappropriate, and a more suit- 
able one should be selected. So far as known, it is not an important 
decay of hemlock. Studies of the organisms praducing this type of 
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decay and the feather rots are under way by Dr. Faull of the 
University of Toronto. 

Areas of balsam and spruce killed by the budworm, or other - 
agencies, are particularly subject to infection from several of the 
fungi represented, particularly Fomes pinicola and Polystictus 

































Fic. 4. 


“Hemlock Heart not” 





Grade 2 





abictinus. The fungus of “hemlock heart rot,” besides producing 
a heart rot in living trees, also causes an important sap rot in 
dead balsam timber. When developing in a living tree it may 
occur at any point on the trunk, although but rarely in the butt. 
Tramates pini, while primarily a heart rot in living spruce, can 
also rot the sapwood of dead timber. The feather rots are prin- 
cipally confined to the heartwood and usually start at the center of 
the trunk, enlarging the area of infection as they develop. They 
usually enter the trees through the roots and cause butt rots. 

The rots due to Fomes pinicola and Polystictus abietinus are 
somewhat darker than the normal wood and in advanced stages 
make the wood soft and easi'y crumbled. The “hemlock heart rot” 
is accompanied by a decided reddening or browning of the affected 
wood and a progressive softening of its: structure until in the last 
stages the wood becomes very soft, and stringy rather than crumbly. 
The feather rots in an advanced stage cause a disintegration of the 
center of the log into flattened strips and slivers of softened wood, 
which gradually fall away, leaving a hollow in the log. Around the 
slivered center a darkened area is found; in the earlier stages of 
infection this darkened area may be the only easily discernible 
characteristic. 

Trametes pini is easily recognized by a brown and white speckled 
appearance of the cut end of the log, caused by the presence of 
pockets which are lined with the bleached wood fiber. With this 
fungus the softening of the wood structure in the living tree is not 
so apparent in advanced stages as in the case of the other species 


studied. 
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All the fungi represented are prevalent in the balsam and spruce 
forests of Eastern Canada. The percentage of infection of any 
given fungus may vary widely for different localities, but they 
can all be found to.some extent in any of the regions investigated. 
On any large operation in living timber the feather rots and “hem- 
lock heart rot” are bound to be well represented and of great 
economic importance. If the forests contain a considerable pro- 
portion of unthrifty spruce, Trametes pini may prevail, while in 
forests with much timber dead for two or three years or more 
such fungi as Fomes pinicola and Polystictus abietinus become com- 
mon and very destructive. 

There are several other important rots in the region investigated, 
the physical characteristics of which do not differ essentially from 
the types above indicated. They may therefore be expected to 
have similar effects upon the pulping value of wood infected with 
them. 

So far as is known, “hemlock heart rot” is not prevalent in the 
United States. The other species will probably all be found exten- 
sively represented in northern forests in the United States as well 
as in Canada, and will probably be found equally destructive in 
both countries. 

All the material taken from the woods for experiment was graded 
by the pathologists before shipment. Based on the apparent degree 
of firmness the different samples would rank as: follows, beginning 
with the least softened: sound wood, “hemlock heart rot” grade 





Fic. 5. 
“Hemlock Heart Rot” Grade 3 


1, “hemlock heart rot” grade 2, Trametes pini rot in spruce, mixed 
feather rots, sap rot due to’ Polystictus abietinus, “hemlock heart 
ro.” grade 3, and friable sap and heart rot of Fomes pinicola. 
With the exception of “hemlock heart rot” grade 1, the experi- 
mental logs would, under present logging practices in this region, 





be considered unsuitable for pulp and probably would be culled 
by the scaler and left in the woods. 


Preparation of the Wood for Pulping 
The wood was received at the Laboratory in the form of 4-ft. 












































































Fic. 6. 


Polystictus Abietinus 


bolts. Representative portions of each type or grade of rot weal 
selected for cooking and were barked by hand with draw-knives. 
In the case of the sap-rotted specimens, care was taken to. remove 
only the bark. A cross-sectional flisc was removed from the middle 
of each barked bolt, and the dises. were photographed: (See#Figs: 
1 to 7, inclusive). a% - a 
TABLE I—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF WOODS. ANDe¥$ELDS_ OF 
PULP. = ’ 4 


Samples for Each Species Listed in Order of Decreasing_Firmness, of the 
Wood. Yéeld Figures are Averages for Two “Cooks... 


ae 


BALsAM 
+ aan p> 72.3 
$ i Ba g a 
“* = ~ s2 s 3 
- 2B 5 2 a 2 e ae 
s $ ° Sy ° 2? 333 
nw 3s "S = 
x fo. Og Seite 
aS ee ° 2s 3s 3 Sun 
Ez SS tse 2 2 2 % Bao 
a Fungus > a > > & 
% “tb % To ib 
SO | MOOD. is aioe de ictanpstdaces None 20.8 49.6 0.8 1,048 
975-3 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 1.. 55 21.0 51.0 0.9 1,085 
975-4 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 2.. 74 21.1 48.9 1.2 1,057 
975-1 Mixed feather rots........... 31 21.0 50.6 0.9 1,082 
975-6 Polystictus abietinus ........ 66 17.8 49.1 1.5 900 
975-5 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 3.. 100 16.6 45.6 1.3 785 
975-2 Fomes pinicola ............- 69 18.0 409 0.6 733 
SPRUCE : s 
963 MONE cis MN csnboa van whadu None 26.2 45.7 1.7 1,240 
975-7 Trametes pini ..,.........00. 96 22.3 $1.1 0.7 1,153 


The measurement of the amount of rot was based upon the 
outline of discoloration visible to the unaided eye on the freshly 
exposed cross sections. Tracings of. the discolored and the total 
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areas of the freshly cut center sections were made on tissue paper. 
The volume of the sound and the infected wood in each bolt was 
calculated from these areas, measured with a planimeter, and from 
the length of the bolt. This calculation is based upon the assump- 
tion that the discolored portion was uniformly disposed through 
the bolt, an assumption justified by an examination of several of 
the bolts after splitting . The error in these volume measurements 
is perhaps + 5 per cent. 

The various portions of wood were weighed and chipped, the 
thoroughly mixed chips were sampled for moisture, and the weight 
of dry wood per cubic foot was calculated on the basis of the 
volume obtained as indicated above. A portion of chips was taken 
from each sample for chemical analysis. 

The chips were not screened before cooking but the knots were 
picked out by hand. The yields obtained in this way, therefore, 
show the losses that take place in the cooking operation when the 
wood is cooked in its entirety. 


Conditions of Pulping 

The same volume of chips was used in each cook. The variation 
in the weight of the chips, together with the need for keeping the 
digester filled with liquor, prevented the maintenance of a fixed 
ratio of acid to wood. In all cases 50 gal. of acid were used and 
the digester was filled with chips. 

The acid used was made up from high grade calcium lime and 
liquid sulphur dioxide to a strength of 5.00 per cent total, 3.80 per 
cent free and 1.20 per cent combined sulphur dioxide. 

The temperature and pressure conditions in all cooks are shown 


Fic. 7. 
Trametes Pini 
8. “These conditions were sélected because of the belief, 
based upon experience with the small digester used, that they would 
produce pulp of news grade with the highest possible yield. All 
cooks were made to represent a cook by the direct steam or. Ritter- 
Kellner process. 


in’ Fig. 
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Discussion of Pulping Data 
Yretps. The yields obtained from the various samples of in- 
fected wood, together with those obtained by way of comparison 
from sound spruce and balsam, are shown in Table 1. 


The sample of wood infected with Polystictus abietinus gave a 
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Temperature and Pressure Curves Followed in the Pulping Tests 


normal yield on the weight basis, but, owing to a marked decrease 
in the density of the wood, the yield on a volume basis is some- 
what below normal. These samples infected. with “hemlock heart 
rot” and Fomes pinicola gave yields which on both the weight and 
the volume bases are below normal, The yield from the wood 
infected with Trametes pini was higher, on the weight basis, than 
that from sound wood. This fact is in accord with observations 
made by Johnsen and Lee’ and is not surprising in view of the 
comparatiyely high cellulose content of the decayed sample. (See 
Table 3). The density of the decayed wood was, however, suffi- 
ciently lower than that of the sound wood to show a reduction of 


yield on the volume basis. 


When considering the yields obtained it must be remembered 
that in these cooks all the wood except the knots was cooked. In 
the usual miil operation, however, some of the weakened portions 
of the wood will be mechanically disintegrated and lost. Wood 


~containing sap rot_y will suffer a loss when passing through the bark- 


ing drums. Wood containing either sap or heart rot or ‘both } will 
“Suffer a further loss of friable material in chipping and sci screening 


“The tendency Will be, therefore, to increase the proportion of sound 


wood that goes into the digesters, and to throw the loss on the 
woodroom operations rather than the cooking operation. In mill 
operation, in comparison with the results obtained in this investiga 
tion, the final effect .will be lower yields per cord, little or no 


7Bjarne Johnsen and H. N. 


Lee, Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, 
Vol. 21, p. 112, 1923. - 
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change in the yields per digester, and better quality of pulp because 
of the greater proportion of sound wood reaching the digesters. 
STRENGTH oF Pups. The strength tests on the pulps, results of 
which are given in Table 2, are very encouraging. In the unbeaten 
state (20 minutes in the ball mill to open them up) the pulps from 
the decayed woods show a strength which with the exception of 
that from Trametes pini, is not appreciably lower than that of 
_pulp from sound wood. The strength of the pulp from Trametes 
pint was not so far below that of normal commercial pulps as to 
preclude its satisfactory use for newsprint. The behavior on beat- 
ing, however, was different, inasmuch as the pulps from the decayed 
woods hydrated rapidly to a parchment, the strength reached a 


No accurate method is now available to “measure and record the 
degree of firmness of the_ wood. ~The parallelism between this 
property and the yield indicates the need for the development of 
some simple method of measurement which can be used to aid the 
scalers and inspectors in their selection and evaluation of pulpwood 
for sulphite pulping. 

Density. There are several factors, however, that render density 
as a laboratory test. a somewhat unreliable indicator of degree 
“ot decay. Sound wood varies greatly in density from tree to tree 
and a large number of determinations are necessary to arrive at 

a true-average. These variations may be greater than the differ- 
ences iti density between sound and decayed wood; variability in 





TABLE 2—STRENGTH OF PULPS DETERMINED BY THE BALL MILL BEATING METHOD 


Samples in Each Species Arranged in Order of Decreasing Firmness of Wood. 





Figures at Top of Column Indicate Minutes in Ball Mill. 


Volume of Bursting strength Breaking length Double folds Tear 
discolored ——————————S.  —_———_————_——_ Xs 
Sample Fungus wood 20 4 60 20 40 60 20 40 60 20 40 60 
No. % Pts. tb Ream ————Meters————,, -————Number————_,_ Grams tb Ream 
BaLsam 
975-0 i .tcpneiledcumedue tenbeasecn a None 0.93 1.02 1.04 3,625 4,880 4,353 4,765 3,231 1,783 2.20 2.15 2.36 
975-3 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 1 55 0.93 0.99 1.04 4,670 4,292 4,230 4,681 1,812 1,998 2.34 1.95 2.45 
975-4 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 2....... 74 0.97 1.06 1.10 4,411 5,561 5,300 1,813 1,383 933 1.94 1.77 2.01 
$75-1 Mixed feather rots.......cs.sseceee 31 1.09 1.22 1.23 5,986 5,571 4,871 1,701 1,603 1,479 2.27 2.26 2.29 
975-6 Polystictus abietinus .............6. 66 0.87 0.95 0.99 3,393 4,340 4,405 3,156 2,120 2,066 2.02 2.09 2.21 
975-5 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 3....... 100 0.91 1.03 0.97 4,632 4,336 4,175 553 633 909 1.90 1.48 2.28 
975-2 PN NED Nv ccd ccavecccevecess 69 0.91 0.88 0.66 3,507 2,708 2,339 1,014 787 295 1.63 1.73 1.73 
Spruce 
963 GR cogs seks se baeeeh eked has None 0.80 1.05 1.11 3,355 4,372 4,090 459 1,102 1,141 2.46 2.62 2.50 
975-7 NE MOE noc dncesbaodusetecesss 96 .077 0.95 1.11 3,075 4,520 4,073 726 910 772 1.97 1.81 1.89 





maximum quickly and fell off rather rapidly. In the manufacture of 
news print, however, beaters are rapidly being displaced by mixers; 
consequently, the initial strength of the pulp is of more importance 
than the strength that can be developed with hydration. 

Coton oF THE Pups. The chief objection to the pulps made 
from the infected wood is to be found in their poorer color. This 
darkening was roughly proportional to the degree of discoloration 
of the wood, but in no case was the color worse than that of 
hemlock sulphite used regularly in middle western news mills, 


Properties of the Woods and Their Relation to Pulping Value 


The measure of the practical utility of a bolt of pulpwood is the 
yield and quality of the pulp that can be obtained from it. 

FIRMNESS OF THE Woop. From a study of Table 1, in which the 
samples are listed in the order of the decreasing firmness of the 
wood, there is evident some parallelism between decrease in firm- 
ness and decrease in yield; the greatest loss in yield is obtained 
from the wood which shows the greatest loss in firmness. Had 


TABLE 3—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE WOODS 
The Samples for Each Species are Listed in Order of Decreasing Firmness 
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ED: Th: cickeucvtiesasenscens None 9.3 30.7 57.1 49.6 
975-3 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 1 55 13.6 31.8 53.9 51.0 
975-4 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 2 74 14.1 30.8 53.9 48.9 
975-1 Mixed feather rots........ 31 11.9 31.8 54.8 50.6 
975-6 Polystictus abietinus ...... 66 13.3 30.0 54.0 49.1 
975-5 “Hemlock heart rot,” grade 3 100 17.6 28.7 53.5 45.6 
975-2 Fomes pinicola 69 20.6 34.45 49.7 40.0 
= re 10.4 28.4 58.4 45.7 
975-7 Trametes pini 15.6 25.8 59.8 $1.1 








the wood been prepared under mill conditions still greater reduction 
in yield would doubtless have occurred, as already pointed out, 
because of the mechanical losses incident to woodroom operations. 


volume of the wood with changes in moisture content is also a 
disturbing factor. Evidence is still lacking furthermore, to prove 
a direct parallelism between density and  degree_ of decay. The 
“data in Table 1 indicate that insofar as the samples included in 
this investigation are concerned, such a general parallelism does 
not exist. 

DISCOLORATION OF THE Woop. The volume of discolored wood, 
as compared with the total volume, Table 1, is clearly not- an 
indication of the possible yield of pulp and should not be taken as 
a measure of the degree of rot or of the pulping value of the 
wood except that the amount and intensity of discoloration may 
to some degree be reflected in a darkening of the pulp. 

CHEMICAL Properties’. Some of the chemical properties of the 
wood are shown in Table 3, in which the samples are arranged in 
the order of decreasing firmness of the wood. For purposes of 
comparison this table also includes the yields of pulp obtained 
from the various samples of wood. 

In all cases the solubility in alkali is higher for the decayed than 
for the sound samples. In the cases of advanced stages of decay, 
as represented by “hemlock heart rot” grade 3, and Fomes  pinicola, 
there is a good parallelism between the increase in solubility in 
alkali and the degree of rot as indicated by the decreased firmness 
of the wood and by the decreased yield of pulp. Decrease in 
cellulose content in these cases reflects the same changes in degree 
of rot. For the three grades of “hemlock heart rot” the cellulose 
content of the wood is nearly uniform, otherwise the same. rela- 
tionship holds also for this type of decay. 


Spruce rotted by Trametes _pini shows an increase in solubility 


in alkali but an increase also in cellulose content and in yield of 
pulp. The pulp, however, as already pointed out, was the weakest 
of all those obtained in this investigation. Solubility in alkali does, 


therefore, give some indication of the reduction in pulping value, 


It is doubtful whether a definite relationship between- chemical 
properties and degree of decay in general can be established. ‘The __ 
relationship must in all probability be considered ed with reference to — 
the he specific | c type of decay. The data so far obtained and the im- 
portance which such a relationship would have in furnishing a 





SAcknowledgment is made of the helpful assistance of M. W.. Bray, chemist 
in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., under whose 
direction the chemical analyses were made. 
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reliable means of evaluating pulpwood warrant its further and 
intensive investigation. 


Summary 
1, The samples of wood investigated, with the exception of 
“hemlock heart rot” grade 1, were so badly decayed that, at least 
in the region from which they were obtained, they probably would 
have been culled by the scaler, and left in the woods. 


2. The pulps obtained from these woods cooked for news grade 
sulphite, with the exception of that from Trametes pini, are not 
materially weaker than those from sound wood. The strength of 
the pulp from Trametes pimi was not so far below that of normal 
commercial pulps as to preclude its satisfactory use for news print. 

3. The color of pulps made from infected wood may be poorer 
than the color of those made from the sound wood, the darkening 


being roughly proportional to the intensity of the discoloration of 
the wood. " 


4. The yields obtained from the infected wood both on the | 


weight and the volume basis were not materially lower than those 


from sound wood, except in cases in which the wood had become | 


materially softened or friable. = 


5. Wood softened or friable to such a degree as to give abnor- 
mally low yields of pulp would largely be eliminated in the wood- 


room operations. Commercial yields per cord from decayed wood 
will therefore probably be-lower than those from sound wood in 
proportion to the amount of wood so badly weakened that the 
decayed portion will not withstand wood room operations, — 

6. Some parallelism has been shown between the degree of firm- 
ness of the wood and its pulping value, the wood softened to the 
greatest extent by decay having suffered the greatest loss in pulp- 
ing value. as 

7. Density of the wood is not in general a reliable indication 
of the pulping value. : 

8 The amount and intensity of discoloration of the wood may 
indicate lower color of the pulp but does not necessarily indicate 
other pulping values. 

9. The solubility of the wood in 1 per cent alkali may prove 
helpful in evaluating decayed pulpwood. Further investigation is 
necessary to establish the limitations to its application. 

10. The lignin and cellulose contents of the wood are not in 
themselves reliable indications of pulping. values but may prove 
valuable aids in connection with alkali solubility and degree of 
firmness. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of the assistance of the News 
Print Service Bureau which assumed a portion of the expense of 
this investigation. 
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CanbLe Paper. Bogus wrapping or chipboard about 14 to 16 
points in thickness; used in the manufacture of Roman candles 
and fireworks. 

Canpy Bacs. Small bags, usually made of white laid sulphite 
bond; also made of specially strong white laid book; used in retail 
sale of candy. 

Canpy Pans. Pails or buckets, the larger sizes of which are 
made of solid fiber container board; small size pails made of patent 
coated or single manila lined chipboard; used as containers for 
candy. 

Canpy Wrappers. Sce Candy paper. 

CANISTERS, Paper. Receptacles or cases made of chipboard, 
strawboard or manila lined chip; used as a substitute for tin 
cans. : 

Cans, Paper. See Canisters. 

Car. An abbreviation for foolscap; also refers to a size of 
writing paper, 14 by 17 inches. 

(Cap Boarp. Board suitable for use as caps for bottles; made 
of mechanical pulp and sulphite. See Bottle caps. See Cap stock. 

Cars, Paper. A manila or, rope paper, used in the manufacture 
of paper caps for use in toy pistols. Also see Bottle caps. 

Cap Stocx. (a) Plain straw cap stock, made of well-sized 
strawboard. (b) Colored cap stock, made of a straw base, one 
side vat-lined with colored manila made of manila clippings. See 
Cap board. See Bottle caps. 

Carpotic Paper. A paper impregnated with stearin and carbolic 
acid; used as a special wrapper. 

Carson Paper. Tissue of 4, 514, 7 and 10 pound weight (20x30, 
480) coated with carbon and some oily or wax medium; used 
with pen or pencil or typewriter for making duplicate copies; may 
be coated one side or both; may be colored black, blue, purple, 
etc. Coated two sides used. for sales books; lighter weights, coated 
on one side, used for varying numbers of copies, the lighter weight 
being used when a large number of copies is desired. 

Carson Tissur—710. A kiad of tissue paper of 4, 5%, 7 and 
10 pound weight (20x30,480), of close texture, smooth surface, 
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free from pin holes and used principally as the basis for carbon 


paper. This paper is generally made of rags, manila and jute or 
sulphite. 


CARBORUNDUM PAPER. 
CARDBOARD. 


See Abrasive paper. 

A term applied to a group of heavy papers (bristol 
and blanks), made on fourdrinier or multicylinder machine or by 
pasting two or more plies together, either by hand or machine, 
and may be coated or uncoated. The characteristics of these 
papers are that they are generally stiff, relatively thick, and are 
suitable for various kinds of printing or engraving. 

Carp Inpex Bristor. See Index bristols. 

Carp Mippies. A cheap board, used as a filler in making card- 
board; may be made of mechanical pulp or of-over-tissue news; 
also used for gaskets on tin cans. 

Carps. Cardboard cut to small sizes for commercial use. Sev 
Index bristol. See Wedding bristols. 

Car Lintnc. A general term used to designate a wrapping 
paper used by millers, grain dealers, salt companies, etc., to line 
or cover the bottom and sides of box cars to prevent leakage; 
applicable to any grade used for this purpose. 

CarRNIvVAL Novetties. Paper articles, made of white and colored 
light-weight paper, usually tissues, for use at carnivals and fes- 
tivals. 

Carpet Fett. See Carpet lining. 

Carpet Lintnc—210. A kind of soft, thick and spongy building 
paper, plain or indented, used for inserting between floor boards 
and carpets. 

Carvets, Paper. Rugs or carpets woven from sulphite or kraft 
wrapping paper which has been cut into narrow strips, twisted 
into twine, stained and waterproof. 

Carpet Yarns. Yarn’ or twine made of light-weight kraft or 
sulphite paper; produced by cutting rolls to narrow widths and 
twisting as twine, stained and waterproof. See Carpets, paper. 
See Paper yarn. 

(CARRIAGE Panet. Heavy cloth board, used for roofing railway 
and other cars and, to some extent, for automobile parts. 
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Carry Bacs. A bag made of~strong’ wrapping™paperpewith 
handle, for use in carrying small purchases of merchandise; -gen- 
erally of rope, manila or kraft paper. 

Car Sicn. A coated cardboard; usually refers to a special 
size of 22% by 42 inches; commonly used for street car advertis- 
ing. See Railroad board. 

Carton. (a) A container, with cover attached, made of patent 
coated, good bending quality of board, or manila lined chip. 
(b) A container, with cover attached, made of jute liner and 
corrugated strawboard or of solid fiber container board. Used 
for packing, shipping and storage of small articles. 

Cartrivce Paper. (a) Manila wrapping paper, from 50 to 80 
pounds in weight, sometimes waxed on one side; used as con- 
tainers for dynamite or other explosive material. (b) A three-ply 
paper, pasted in a particular manner and used to make shotgun 
shells. 

Casu Recister Paver, Small rolls made of white book, writing 
or bond paper; used in connection with cash registers to indicate 
data in regard to sales, 

Case Lininc. (a) Kraft or bogus manila wrapping of 20 or 
30 pound stock, single sheet coated with asphaltum, duplex sheet 
coated in center, and single sheet coated and backed with cotton 
fabric; used for the protection of contents of wooden shipping 
cases or for the protecting of machinery, electrical apparatus or 
other metal goods against moisture. (b) A general term to 
designate a paper used to line cases to protect the contents; ap- 
plicable to any grade used for this purpose. See Waterproof wrap- 
ping. 

Casu Sates Paps. Small blocks of paper, with printed form; 
used by merchants for records of sales; may be made of news- 
print, book, writing or bond paper, in various colors and weights. 

Castnc Paper. A term applied to paper used for lining shipping 
cars. See Case lining. 

Cassie. A term used to describe the few outside sheets of a 
ream of good paper, from the French casser, to break or waste. 

_Catatoc. An enumeration or list of goods, usually with detailed 
explanation; printed in book form; may be either loose-leaf or 
solid binding. 

CaTaLoG Envetopes. Envelopes made of manila, kraft or white 
paper of size suitable to enclose pamphlet or catalog. 

Catatoc Newsprint. A kind of light-weight newsprint; used 
principally for directories and mail order catalogs. 

CataLoc Parer. A light-weight opaque printing paper or news- 
print, made of sulphite and soda and sometimes mechanical pulp; 
used principally for mail order catalogs and directories; better 
grades, even up to enamel papers, are used for special catalogs 
requiring the use of fine screen cuts. See Catalog newsprint. 

CELLoPpHANE. A product, made of a specially treated paper or 
pulp, somewhat resembling glassine; made from a bibulous water- 
leaf similar.to that used for artificial silk or vegetable parchment. 

Cet.ucotton. A trade name for a crinkled or creped, unsized 


tissue; run over a roll to a desired thickness and cut into small 


packages of desired sizes; used as a substitute for absorbent 
cotton. 

CELLULAR Boarp. Corrugated strawboard with liner of chip- 
board on one or both sides. See Corrugated container board. 

Cement Sack Paper. A heavy rope, jute, kraft or sulphite 
wrapping paper, made to possess unusual. strength; used in the 
manufacture of bags for cement, lime, etc. 

Cuain Marx. One of the wider parallel lines of a laid water- 
mark. See Laid. 


Cuair Seat Boarp. A pulp board, highly compressed to give 


rigidity; suitable for seats in chairs, etc. 

CHALK Overtay Paper. A heavy, hard-surfaced paper, coated 
with chalk and used by pressmen in making ready halftones. 

CHarcoaL Drawinc Paper. A light-weight laid, rough-finished 
drawing paper; used for charcoal sketches. 

CHarcoat Krarr. A kind of strong kraft wrapping paper; 
used in. the manufacture of bags for holding charcoal. 
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"CwaRrcoAL Russe Cars. “Receptacles forvarious desserts } ‘nmiade 
in cup form, of white lined board or heavy sulphite bond. 

Cuart Parer—920. A kind of industrial writing paper which 
is very firm, closely knit and hard-sized; medium to heavy sub- 
stance; stock thoroughly beaten, without excessive hydration, to 
avoid excessive stretch under changing climatic conditions; surface 
smooth without glass; good erasing quality; suitable for pen and 
ink charting, duplicating and lithographing. 

Cuecx Boox Cover. A lined board of various grades, used as a 
cover for checks; a cloth-covered tag board is often used for this 
purpose; a tag board with one liner of imitation leather, embossed, 
is also used. 

Cuecx Foto. A size of paper 17 by 24 inches. 

Cueck Paper. A writing paper in light tints of a variety of 
colors; wove; high finish; peculiarly adapted to lithographic 
printing of checks and similar forms; may or may not carry 
“safety” feature. 

Cuecx Roya. A size of paper 19 by 26 inches. 

(CHEMICAL Fiper Paper. A general term to indicate a paper 
made entirely of chemically prepared wood pulp. 

CHeEmMicaL Fitter Paper. A specially prepared filter paper for 
analytical work; made from selected stock and carefully washed 
with hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids. 

CHEMICAL MANILA Writinc. A manila writing, made from 
chemically prepared wood fiber in place of hemp fiber. See Rail- 
road writings. 

(CCuHest Protector. A device worn on the chest as a protection 
against cold; made of strong manila wrapping paper of heavy 
weight, cut to suitable shape and size. 

Cuevior. A light-weight, decorated cover paper for covering 
and decorating boxes. 

Cuina Boarp. See Thick china. 

Cure Boarp—100-120. A term referring to a kind of cheap 
board, made on a multicylinder machine from mixed papers; may 
be combination (filled) or solid. (a) Combination chipboard is 
a board having a chip base or center and lined on both sides 
with a higher grade of stock and possessing a smoother surface. 
(b) Solid chipboard is a board made entirely from mixed papers 
with no liner or coating. 

Cup, Firtev. A board having a chip base or center and lined 
on both sides with better stock and with a better surface. 

Cup, Sori. A board made entirely of paper stock or mixed 
papers, on a multicylinder machine. 

Cure Stock. Pulped mixed papers, used for chipboard and 
various combination boards; pulp not chemically treated. 

Cuoco.ate Divipers. Heavy, solid newsboard, colored chocolate; 
used in the packing of candy, as dividers between layers. 

Cuocotate Layer Boarp. See Chocolate Dividers. 

Cuop Hoxpers. Decorative wrappings of novelty paper, gen- 
erally white; used for garnishing the bones of lamb or mutton 
chops, etc., when served. ' 

Curomatic Parser. A mottled paper used chiefly as a cover 
paper. 

Curomo Paper. A heavily coated printing paper, used in chromo- 
lithographing; the surface is somewhat dull and more absorbent 
than an art paper. 

Cicar Boxes. Boxes made of pasted chip, binders or jute board, 
for cigars; may be made of solid mill bristol. 

Cigarette Tissue—711. A kind-of tissue paper which is un- 
sized, close texture and free from pin holes. Generally made fronr 
rags or ramie, and used principally as a wrapping for tobacco 
in the manufacture of cigarettes. 

Cicak Howpers. Containers or holders, made of heavy manila, 
sulphite bond or board into a form suitable for carrying and pro- 
tecting cigars, ’ 

Cicar Laser. A brush-finished coated paper used in the manu- 
facture of cigar labels. 
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AGARCLES,..- A 
circles. t " — 

CircuLars. A commercial term applied to paper used for 
circularizing; a form of. publicity or advertising, consisting..gen- 
erally of one printed sheet; book paper and writings generally 
used for this purpose. : 

Ciasp EnveLope. An envelope having attached to it a clasp, 
that may be used to fasten the flap; clasp may be of metal or a 
fiber disk to which string is attached. 

Cray Coatep Manita Boarp—1010. A manila combination 
board, coated one or both sides-with clay, colored or white. 

CLotH Boarp—121. A kind of heavy cheap solid board, made 
on a wet machine from mixed papers and low grade rags, with 
or without the addition of tar; rigidity and compactness are im- 
portant factors in the quality of this kind of board. 

CrorHInG Box Boarp. A board, made of mixed papers, or 
mixed with sulphite or kraft pulp for additional strength; used 
for boxes for clothing and suits. 

Crotnx Linen Paper. Any paper backed with cloth; a high- 
grade coated paper, backed with strong cloth; used by overall 
manufacturers for tagging and for maps and tickets where strength 
and resistance to wear are essential. 

Coarse Boarps. A term used for certain grades of boards to 
distinguish them from higher grades, known as bristols and card- 
boards. 

Coarse Papers. A term used for certain grades of papers to 
distinguish them from the higher grades, known’ as flats, bonds, 
ledgers, book and cover paper; usually applied only to wrappings 
and tissue. 

Coatep. A term applied to any paper, board or cardboard to 
which has been applied a coating of any character or substance. 

Coated BLanxs—3000-3010. A kind of coated cardboard, pasted 
or unpasted, made in standard thicknesses with white liner and 
middle of different stock from that of the liner; used for all kinds 
of printing and lithographing work for -calendars, cutouts, adver- 
tising cards, etc. 

.Coatep -Boxpoarp. A high-grade patent or clay coated board, 
for folding boxes; with a news, manila or white back; also solid 
manila. 

CoaTep Cover Paper. A kind of cover paper on which a coating 
of clay has been applied by means of glue or casein; may be 
dull or high finish. 

Coatep LirHo Biranxs. A mill blank, made from mechanical 
pulp or over-tissue news, lined on both sides with book paper and 
then clay coated on one or both sides and given a high finish by 
calendering. 

Coatep Paper. A general term applied to any paper to which 
a coating had been applied, such as coated book, cover, metallic 
paper, etc. 

CoaTteD Printinc Paper—6O0. A term indicating a- group of 
papers on which a coating of clay, or other similar mineral material, 
has been applied, using glue or casein as am adhesive generally ; 
either dull finish or highly glazed by means of supercalenders. 

CoaTep TRANSLUCENTS. See Translucents. 

Coatep Cover Paper. A cover or body paper, made with good 
folding qualities and usually made of varying quantities of rags 
and sulphite pulp; suitable to having applied thereto a single or 
double clay coating on both sides. 

Coatinc Paper—612. A kind of printing paper, used as a base 
for coating in making enameled or coated paper; made of me- 
chanical. pulp, pulp from old magazines, su!phite, soda and rags. 
Also called. backing paper when used for wall paper and paper 
coated one side. 

(Cocxte. The pucker naturally or artificially produced in paper 
during the drying process. 

Corrre Bacs. Heavy strong bags of manila, kraft or sulphite 
wrapping; made in special shape for use in packing coffee in 
small.-lots; -bags are usually lined. with glassine, parchment or 


term, used to\apply.to paper, eut oie the.derm of 
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“Papctamapervieus..to moisture in order to retain the flavor of the 
coffee. ' 

Corn Carns. Pieces of board or blanks, containing slits or 
receptacles for holding coins, for enclosing in envelopes. 

CoLLaR Paper. Paper prepared from wood pulp, surfaced with 
linen muslin, heavily coated with mineral matter and highly glazed; 
used as paper collars. 

Cottetype Printincs. An English term applied to thick papers 
or boards, made of rags or a mixture of rags and esparto; surface 
generally a little rough; must be fairly hard sized to resist the 
damp surface of the jelly used in printing. 

Cotorep -PosterR Paper—5ll. A kind of newsprint, made’ in 
various colors and used principally for hand distribution of small 
circulars for advertising purposes. 

CoMBINATION Boarp—10. A group.of boards that are made of 
more than one grade of beater prepared stock in one process of 
operation; vat-lined and clay-coated boards are included in this 
group. 

CoMBINATION Boxsoarp. See Combination board. 

‘COMBINATION CarpBoARD. A cardboard, made with a center or 
filler of material inferior to that appearing on the surface. 

(Comes, Paper. Similar to regular combs but made of hard 
fiber. 

CoMMERCIAL BLottincs—000. An absorbent paper, made from 
soft cotton rags, cotton linters or soda pulp; stock beaten quickly 
with sharp tackle; this kind of paper is used principally for blot- 
ting writing ink and may be absorbent on one or both sides. 

CoMMERCIAL Tissurs—73l1. A term applied to those grades 
of tissue paper that are used for general commercial wrapping 
purposes; are distinguished from tissues prepared and used for 
special purposes. 

CoMMERCIAL Writincs. A term applied to a group of writing 
papers commonly used in ordinary business transactions and for 
advertising purposes, as distinguished from specially made or pre- 
pared fine grades for specific uses or for conversion into finished 
articles for resale. 

CompuTtinc MAcHINE Paper. See Adding machine paper. 

CoNDENSER Paper. A light-weight tissue, made from cotton or 
linen rags or sulphite; free from pin holes and electrically con- 
ducting particles; about 0.0005 inches thick; used in electrical 
condensers. 

Cones, PAPER. (a) A drinking receptacle of tag board or 
ledger paper, waterproofed; used at soda fountains. (b) A cheap 
chipboard; made up into the form of cones, for novelties and for 
holding candy. 

CoNFECTIONERS’ Paper Spectatties. Various forms of paper, 
cut in different sizes from sulphite bond and bearing die-cut or 
embossed designs. 

Conretti1. Small discs of colored news or tissue; used by merry- 
makers at carnivals and festivals for pelting one another. 

Construction Paper. Cover papers with soft surface and of 
many colors; used for cheap mounts and construction of objects 
by children in kindergarten education. 


(CONTAINER Boarp. A built-up board, consisting of jute liner 
for the outer plies and mixed paper or corrugated strawboard for 
center; used for making shipping containers which must meet a 
certain bursting strength for railroad classification requirements. 


ConTAINER Liner. A combination or vat-lined board, strong 
and with good bending qualities; used as the outer liner of pasted 
or combined container board in the manufacture of boxes for 
shipment by freight or express; generally required to meet a certain 
strength test to comply with railroad classification rulings. 

ConTAINERS, SANITARY. Receptacles formed of board or heavy 
paper, used for sanitary purposes, such as sputum cups in hos- 
pitals. 


(To be continued) 
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A custom has come to prevail to some extent in investment 
banking circles which may be open to more or less criticism 
from people of conservative opinions. I allude to the habit of 
making statements in bond circulars to the effect that net earnings 
before deducting depreciation charges and before deducting taxes 
were so much, a sum equivalent to two, two and one-half, or three 
(as the case may be) times the interest requirements of the bonds. 
Since many learned pages and even volumes have been written on 
the subject, it is not the purpose of this short article to discuss the 
various theories of depreciation, but I should like to offer my 
comment on this custom. 


Deduction of Depreciation 


The methods of allowing for depreciation usually fall into one 
of the following groups: 

1. Straight-line depreciation, which is a fixed percentage of the 
original cost, to be charged off each accounting period. 

2. A percentage of the diminishing value. 

3. Offsetting depreciation by improvements and maintenance ex- 
penditures. 

Which method is the most nearly scientific as applied to public 
utilities and industrial plants is open to debate. But that seme meth- 
od of computing depreciation on these industries is necessary is not 
open to debate. All tangible property, with the possible exception 
of land, is subject to wear and tear and to some degree to dbsoies- 
cence and inadequacy. The life of most machinery varies from 
five to twenty years; repairs may be made frequently, but they 
serve only to prolong the life and not to renew it. The supreme 
Court of Oklahoma said: “It is rare that any physical property 
impaired by time and use can be so repaired as to be the equivalent 
of the same property new. There comes a time in the life of physi- 
cal units when they cannot be made usable by repair, and they 
must be discarded and replaced by new properties, which requires 
the expenditure of capital.” Of course, repairs should be distin- 
guished from renewals and replacements, which are capital ex- 
penditures and usually should be so treated. Now repairs vary 
materially. As the efficiency of the property declines with age, 
the annual repair bill increases, with the result that the annual 
charge to operating expenses increases and profits decrease. 

The horse affords a good example of pure depreciation. The re- 
pairs are negligible—new shoes now and then—and all expenses 
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necessary for his upkeep are operating expenses—feed, shelter, and 
care; yet the horse has a limitéd-life and must be renewed. When a 
large number of horses is employed, the average age can be pre- 
determined with a fair degree of accuracy, and this prospect of 
renewal must be calculated by some method, if we would avoid 


_the unpleasant consequences of having all the horses die at .ap- 


proximately the same time and having no funds with which to pur- 
chase a new supply. 

Depreciation may not be visible for several years, but it is hourly 
at work like the tree borer, gradually but steadily reducing the effi- 
ciency of the plant. An executive of a large.cotton mill once told 
me that he.considered it unnecessary to make any charge-off during 
the first two years of the life of new looms. On the other hand, 
it is manifest that the same looms will depreciate very rapidly dur- 
ing the last years of their life. You cannot escape it, therefore, 
even for a brief period. 


What Is Vital to the Investor 


Now the prospective investor is not interested in fine-spun theories 
of varying rates of depreciation, for he wishes to have an accurate 
estimate of the earning power behind his investment, which can be 
obtained only by showing the exact amount of the actual net in- 
come and its divisible ratio to the interest charge. If he is shown 
an inaccurate income statement, he will get an exaggerated picture 
of this earning power. The straight-line method which, because 
of its simplicity, is most often used, makes adequate charges to 
provide for depreciation, and therefore affords a fair criterion of 
the earning power of a corporation, the securities of which are held 
by the public. 

Enthusiastic bond salesmen, when accosted with this matter of 
showing net earnings before depreciation as being available for in- 
terest charges, generally group their arguments somewhat as fol- 
lows: , 

First, these salesmen say that additions and improvements con- 
stantly being made are sufficient to offset depreciation, to which the 
answer is that all actual additions should be charged to capital 
account and a fair amount charged to operating expense to repre- 
sent the value of any property abandoned. In short, we cannot say 
off hand that the property is well maintained and in a high state of 
efficiency and that no depreciation charges are necessary. 

Secondly, they say that interest charges must be paid while de- 
preciation charges can be deferred, as the latter are not an’ immedi- 
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ate charge against the working capital of the corporation. This 
argutmhént-is specious, but it entirely overlooks the point at issue— 
earning power. We are not directly interested in the cash require- 
ments from month to month, provided they are adequate to meet the 
needs of the business. What we are vitally concerned with is the 
position in which the corporation will find itself when its bonds 
mature, say, twenty years hence. Suppose a corporation starts 
with new machinery all of which has a life of twenty years and 
suppose at the same time that the corporation earns each year just 
enough to cover all expenses, including repairs but not depreciation, 
and shows a balance exactly equal to the bond interest requirements. 
At once it becomes obvious that at the end of the twenty-year 
period the machinery will have become completely worn out and 
there will be no funds with which to replace it. Hence, to con- 
tinue operations the corporation will be obliged to seek additional 
capital in order ‘to purchase the needed machinery. 


What Operating Expenses Include 


Professor H. E. Riggs, of the University of Michigan, in a small 
volume on “Depreciation of Public Properties” written from the 
standpoint of the layman, strongly contends that “the cost of re- 
placement of property is an operating expense, and has been un- 
equivocally recognized as such by the Supreme Court.” He goes 
further and states that “it would seem that the surest way to secure 
anything approximating reasonably correct accounting for replace- 
ment would be to treat the entire cost of the replacement as an 
operating expense and not to complicate the bookkeeping by attempt- 
ing to charge to capital any part of the excess cost of the new 
thing over the thing it replaces,” on the theory that the original in- 
vestment was in property and that property and not original cost is 
that which must be maintained. The replacement of an 80-pound 
rail by a 120-pound rail gives greater capacity and the extra 40 
pounds would seem to be an addition to the capital investment quite 
different in character from the replacement of an old tie costing 
40 cents originally with a new tie costing over a dollar. Professor 
Riggs states this clearly elsewhere—“Any replacement of property 
units used in operation, be the units large or small, which does 
not change the character of the property, or increase, its size or 
capacity, is an operating expense.” 

The City of New Orleans has an agreement with the public ser- 
vice corporation which operates the electric power and light prop- 
erties, gas manufacturing, and street railway systems to the effect 
that the city agrees to permit such rates for the various services 
as will enable the company to earn 74 per cent return on values 
as determined from time to time, after operating expenses, 
taxes, and reserve for renewals and replacements have been de- 
ducted. The definition of depreciation reserve, in this instance, 
could hardly be better expressed than the last clause, “reserve for 
renewals and replacements.” And the city authorities recognize this 
reserve as one of the legitimate operating expenses. 


The Knoxville Water Case 


The language of the U. S. Supreme Court in the famous Knox- 
ville Water Company case is so clear and concise that a portion of 
the decision may well be given here: “A water plant with all its 
additions begins to depreciate in value from the moment of its uSe. 
Before coming to the question of profit at all, the company is en- 
titled to earn a sufficient sum annually to provide not only for 
current repairs, but for making good the depreciation and replacing 
the parts of the property when they come to the end of their life. 
The company is not bound to see its property gradually waste, with- 
out making provision out of earnings for its replacement. It is 
entitled to see that from earnings the value of the property in- 
vested is kept unimpaired so that, at the end of any given term of 
years, the original investment remains as it was at the beginning. 
It is not only the right of the company to make such a provision, 
‘but it is its duty to its bond- and stockholders, and, in the case 
of a public service corporation at least, its plain duty to the pub- 
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lic. If a different course were pursued, the only method of pro- 
viding for replacement of property which had ceased to be useful 
would be the investment of: new capital andthe issue of new bonds 
or stocks. This course would lead to a constantly increasing vari- 
ance between present value and bond and stock capitalization—a 
tendency which would inevitably lead to disaster either to the 
stockholders or to the public, or both. If, however, a company 
fails to perform this plain duty and to exact sufficient returns to 
keep the investment unimpaired, whether this is the result of 
unwarranted dividends upon overissues of securities, or of omission 
to exact proper prices for the output, the fault is its own. When, 
therefore, a public regulation of its prices comes under question, 
the true value of the property then employed for ‘the purpose of 
earning a return can not be enhanced by a consideration of the 
errors in management which have been committed in the past.” 


To Insure a Correct Statement 

Arthur Lowes Dickinson, a distinguished accountant says, “In or- 
der toinsure a correct statement of the earnings and position of any 
business, it is essential, either that its property should be fully 
maintained at the same standard as at the date of acquisition, or 
that proper provision should be made for any falling-off from that 
standard . . . the provisions necessary either to maintain the prop- 
erty values, or to compensate for any falling-off from the original 
standard, consist of repairs, renewals, and depreciation, the latter 
including both that due to wear and tear and that due to obsoles- 
cence.” 

Expenditures made on the plant should be divided equitably, so 
that a proper amount may be charged to capital account to repre- 
sent the additions and betterments, and a proper amount may be 
charged to the income account to represent ordinary repairs and 
minor replacements which recur at frequent intervals; that is to 
say, current periodical expenditures on the general upkeep and not 
the renewal of any substantial part of the plant or machinery. If 
this is dgne—and it should be done if we would have a true picture 
of the business—then no loose statement can be put out that im- 
provements and betterments offset any depreciation. Improvements 
and betterments are distinctly a capital charge, and he who would 
say otherwise muddies the waters. Carrying this improper theory 
to its limit, we would arrive at the situation described above, where 
all the horses die at the same time, and there are no funds reserved 
from profits with which to purchase a new supply. 


Deduction of Federal Taxes 


It has also become somewhat of a custom for investment firms 
to apply bond-interest requirements to corporate earnings before 
deducting Federal Income Taxes. They are willing to consider 
as operating expenses all other kinds of taxes—franchise, state and 
local—but they separate the Federal Income Tax as a deduction 
to follow rather than to precede the interest charge. 

I suppose that this arises from two lines of argument: First, 
that the Treasury Department applies the tax to net profits after 
all proper deductions, including interest paid; and secondly, that 
income taxes are at best an estimate, because they are not accu- 
rately ascertainable as are other current liabilities. 

Now, the Treasury Department method of computing the tax 
is just that—a method. The test comes in the relativity of the tax 
to the claims of creditors. How “close to the rails” is the claim of 
the Government? 

Under the Income Tax rulings (‘Cumulative Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1920, page 308) it is clearly stated that the Government 
has the right, under section 3466 R.S., to receive payment of income 
and profits taxes from a receiver in preference to the creditors 
of the corporation. Thus, it is erroneous reasoning to argue that 
Federal taxes are anything but a prior claim over bond interest. 

The other contention is equally futile—that taxes are but an 
estimated reserve, because usually they are unascertainable. It is 
good accounting always to make provision for every known lia- 
bility, even when the exact amount is not known. It is always 
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possible to make an appropriate estimate, and while it may be set 
up under the heading of reserves, instead of under current liabili- 
ties, nevertheless it should always be included with current liabilities 
in gaging the liquid condition of a corporation, for it is a liability 
due within twelve months. 

I have heard the excuse made for these practices that “other 
houses do it,” and that the custom is well-nigh universal. It is 


worthy of note, however, that it is not universal, for when the mar- 
gin of safety over the bond interest is very large, the offering- 
house is very quick to emphasize “net earnings after depreciation 
and taxes are available for interest charges,” even to the extent of 
putting some of the words in italics to emphasize the strength of 
the statement. After all, the conservative attitude is the one that 
carries the greatest conviction. 


WHAT TO DO TODAY ABOUT TOMORROW’S LABOR 
PROBLEMS’ 


By James Locan, GENERAL Manacer, Unitep States ENveLoPe Co. 


It has been a good many years ago—I was just 15—and only a 
little before Lincoln had been shot (1 remember how we all stopped 
work and wandered aimlessly and silently about Worcester) some- 
thing happened in the job I then had which gave me a new view- 
point on wages and on men which I hope I shall never lose. 

I had already been working in the woolen mills about the city 
for five years, and I suppose at 13, when I ought to have been be- 
ginning to wonder what it would be like to earn my living, I could 
have been considered in the way of being an experienced mill hand. 
We were all slaves then, excepting that we had no earthly master 
bound to keep and feed us as did the bound slaves. Our servitude 
had eased a little. 

A Long Day 


As a lad of less than ten years my work hours had been from 
five in the morning until seven at night with half an hour out 
for breakfast at half-past seven and three-quarters of an hour out 
for dinner at noon. I shall not easily forget how often my father 
had to lift me out of bed at half-past four in the morning and hold 
me upright and. shake me until I could manage to get awake. 

And sometimes we worked later and sometimes we did not 
work at alJ. Our mill ran on water power. When the water was 
low, the first mill up the stream held it in its dam and we might 
not get water until 10 o’clock or perhaps until noon, and we might 
work on until 10 or 11 o'clock at night—work on until there was 
no more water. In those days every mill had a big bell, and when 
in dry weather it tolled, you knew that the water had come and you 
ran for your machine. 

It was not only the workers who had a hard time. The propri- 
etors perhaps had just as hard a time, but their time was of a 
different sort. They had to raise the money, and the financing was 
no easy matter. 

We were supposed to be paid in some places every month and in 
other places every three months, and sometimes we were paid 
and sometimes we were not. If the owner could not raise the 
money, he did not pay us and we got along as best we might until 
he had managed to raise the money. 

And a little earlier than that wages were not really fixed at all 
in advance. A worker at the end of the quarter got what he ought 
to be paid—which is perhaps the fairest of all ways of paying wages, 
if the employer could always be counted on to be absolutely fair. 
Perhaps, thgugh, we did not want so much. For when my father 
brought us over here in 1852—he had been a hand loom weaver 
in Scotland, and the coming of the power loom had taken away 
his daily bread—he found work, and when he finally received his 
pay it proved to be $5.74 a week. In his thankfulness he wrote 
home that now the family and he could live comfortably and by the 
end of the year repay all the money he had borrowed for our emi- 
grant passage—and what is more, he did pay back every cent. 


Could Do Only Light Work 


But all of this is getting away from this job I had when I was 15. 
It was really a girl’s job. When I was 11 my left arm had been 
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broken in the mill machinery and had not been set quite right, so 
that I did not have the strength to pull up the lathe on the loom, 
and for that reason I could never become a weaver. 

And then, too, I had been ill for a number of months. I could 
do only light work and they put me at spooling—which was a girl’s 
task. There were 16 spoolers in the room and this small number 
found it hard to keep up with the work. In those days, because 
of the long hours, no one really had the energy and vitality to work 
as a man who wants to can work today. In order to speed up the 
people in the room, the boss, who kept a complete record of the- 
production of the individual worker, each month posted the wages 
that had been earned by each person. 

Stacia Callahan had always led the list, but in my first full month 

I passed her and led with $31.25. Stacia vowed that I should never 
get the top from her again, but I did, and during the 16 months 
I worked in this room_I led through every month but one, and that 
month I was out for 24% days. And now we come to the point. 
We had all been working hard and faithfully—indeed enthusiasti- 
cally—to better our outputs and reach the top of that list. We 
greatly increased production but also we made more than tradition 
said that spoolers ought to earn so the firm cut our wages 10 per 
cent. . 
That was a damper, but the love of competition is very deep, 
and we got to going again and in three months I was up to $31.87 
again—which was my old average. The firm showed its deep ap- 
preciation by another cut of 10 per cent and three months later 
with still another cut of 10 per cent. At the end of 10 months 8 
spoolers were doing the work formerly done by 16 and all the ad- 
vantage of the fine enthusiasm of the boys and girls had been taken 
from them and put into the profit account of the company. 

I still feel rather bitter about those cuts. I still feel that we were 
treated unfairly, and 1 have small wonder that with a wage history 
of this kind the average worker is suspicious of his employer. For 
what happened to me then has happened to hundreds of thousands 
of men since. 

Lack of Incentive 


What particular incentive is there for a worker to put himself 
into a job if he knows that increased-effort is going to be de- 
warded only by a cit in pay? The opposition of the labor unions to 
piece-work—the opposition to payment by results in spite of the 
fact that reason tells us that wages be. paid on the basis of résults 
—is due solely to the fact that so many employers have been unfair 
and while ostensibly paying by results: have actually refused so to 
do, because when a worker increased his efficiency he got his cut. 

It is entirely right to cut the rate when through some improve- 
ment.on the part of the proprietor a larger output can be obtained 
without a larger effort on the part of the worker. If such were 


not the case, then machinery could not be introduced, but as a rule 
the total weekly wage for larger production brought about by ma- 
chinery should not be gaged by the wage paid before the machinery 
was introduced. Because the old gage has so often been applied, 
many workers try, no matter what facilities may be afforded them 
to keep production to the leyel of the old methods. 


A worker can- 
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not be expected keenly to appreciate an improvement in machinery 
tinless he shares in some of the benefits that accrue. 


Better Wages with More Rapid Production 


As a matter of fact, wages do increase with the bettering of the 
facilities of production. 

The shorter working hours have given time for thought. The 
worker is given time to form opinions. The opinions may be right 
or they may be wrong. That does not much matter—right now. 
The big thing is that the opinions are there. There has been created 
more democracy than we ever heard of in the days when we talked 
more about democracy. The old words “master” and “servant” 
have become obsolete. The employer is no longer the master. The 
employee is no longer the servant. They are either co-workers or 
co-trouble makers in industrial enterprises. 

And in whatever capacity they may act, these employees are be- 
ginning to size up the people over them—to try to discover if these 
people are managing by virtue of ability or solely because someone 
happened to put them there. 

We must take for granted that in the larger industrial units— 
and we must have large units, else the work will not get done— 
the help (I like that word better than “employee” or “worker”) can 
never know the management. But they can know the people im- 
mediately over them—perhaps the local manager, certainly the su- 
perintendents and the foremen. It is by these men, who are in 
contact with the help, that the larger management is appraised. 
And therefore no amount of general policy matters if the personal 
contact is not what it should be. 


Loss Due to Lack of Judgment 


There is presently a large loss in industry due to lack of judg- 
ment and tact on the part of the managers, the superintendents, the 
foremen, and the straw bosses. If a foreman answers impatiently 
a question that is asked by one of his help, that man will not again 
ask a question. He will do his best to get along—to get by on what 
he can find out for himself—and he will lose all of the potential 
benefit of instruction. If an operator is a little dull and so gets his 
instructions confused, it does not help for the foreman to bawl 
him out. Indeed, the foreman has only made his own job harder, 
because, instead of helping the worker to understand, he has made 
it something of a crime for him not to understand. I take it that 
it is just as much a part of the foreman’s job to get along on a 
just and friendly basis with his help as it is to see that the standards 
for quality and quantity are maintained. For it must stand to rea- 
son that if one buys only the hands, one is not buying all that a 
man really has for sale. 

-My experience has been that if I were compelled to choose be- 
tween two men, and the one had great executive ability and me- 
chanical skill, while the other had only a likable, tactful, human 
personality, I should take the tactful man every time, for I know 
that the man with the human personality will draw a greater 
efficiency from the help than will the man who brings only cold, 
technical ability. I cannot see that there is the slightest excuse for 
the management under any and all conditions not being absolutely 
patient and fair. For how many troubles spring out of losing the 
temper, out of some hasty statement, or some idle threat or ulti- 
matum?. It is then a case of backing down, which is hard on dis- 
cipline, or promoting injustice by carrying through the wrong thing 
_ just because you have said you were going to do it. 


How to Settle Disputes 


The superintendent or foreman can settle most disputes by or- 
dering the workers to go to the office and get their pay. That gives 
an unfair advantage. It knocks down the bridge over which both 
parties must cross the stream, and I find it a wise rule to insist 
that no foreman shall ever have a public dispute with a man— 
which means that he must never call down an employee in the pres- 


ence of another. It is good to praise publicly, but rebukes are 
private affairs. 
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It is not a bad idea to remember that the word “discipline” comes 
from the same root as the word “disciple” and that a disciple is 
defined as a follower. The grouchy boss is the finest cultivator 
of grouches that was ever discovered. Sometime ago a friend 
wrote to me: “At times a man gets a fool notion that he must be 
a nasty, cross, irritating sort of a creature, simply because he is 
the boss. He pretends to the public that the reason for his general 
nastiness is the fearful load of responsibility he carries, but when 
the children crawl under the bed and the cat hikes for the back 
fence and the dog growls and the neighbors call their children into 
the house when they see him coming, there is something very wrong 
with that man, even though he may think that he can do what he 


pleases because he has a position of authority and is rattling some 
gold in his pocket.” 


When Men Are Interested in Their Work 


I never found that any efficiency can be attained by order giving. 
The tendency now is to order. We have no conception of what 
men can do once they become interested in their work. One of 
my friends told me of an instance in his own factory. 

They had a certain sort of hand work which had been done in 
exactly the same way for more than 20 years and at a definite 
piece-work price that had not changed for about 10 years. They 
took an ordinary girl from this work, put her with a bright girl, 


and told them to find out all that was to be found out about that 
particular job. 


The one girl worked and the other studied how she worked. She 
timed each of the operations. lt did not take them long to figure out 
that time was being wasted, and they carefully built up a new way 
of doing the job. It was all hand work. 

There was no matter of new machinery coming in. 
made intelligent movements. 
rate. 


They merely 
Then they established a brand new 
The girls who at the old rates earned anywhere from $9 
to $10 every week, under the new rates earned on an average from 
$13 to $15 a week, and with less effort. 


Under the old piece-work price about $33 instead of $15 would 
have been earned on the new output, but this was one of the cases, 
because the new way and the larger output required no greater 
effort than the old way with the smaller output, where it was fair 
to revise rates downward. 

The labor cost was practically cut in halves, but the pay increased 
about 50 per cent. That is only one case out of many cases that 
have come up to my knowledge. 


Expense of Supervision 
The expense of supervision is in every establishment a very large 
one. The overhead cost of supervision, to be sure, is one of the 
big factors in making things cost more than they ought to, but the 
whole costs of supervision are not those that show up in the wages 
of the supervisors. 

That cost of supervision is indeed large, but even larger is the loss 
in efficiency brought about through replacing the interest and a 
man’s personal initiative with sullen disinterestedness and time sav- 
ing. 

We cannot have the industrial machine running right until the 
human machine is running right. In that case, not only do the 


supervision costs come down, but the whole output of the factory 
goes up. 


A New Du Pont Color 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. announces the development of 
a dyestuff known as Lithosol Claret B. It is used by the lake trade 
in the preparation of maroon lakes for paint and color varnish, 
printing lakes, and in pulp lakes for wall paper and coated paper. 

It is stated to be especially well adapted for the preparation of 


lakes for color varnish because of its transparency and beauty of 
finish. 
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Buy Right 


A furniture corporation with 
four factories and thirty-two 
retail stores decided to have its 
accounts audited. 


~~ 


ULTRAMARINE BLUE 


Recommended for paper work on account 
of its extraordinary good working proper- 
ties and money value. We can furnish all 
shades of Ultramarine Blue to suit your 
particular wants. 


PAPER YELLOW AD CONC 


Fast to light, alkali and acid. Recommended 
for buff, amber and golden rod shades. 


MOHAWK ORANGE 


A purified Chrysoidine of excellent solu- 


bility. 
"MOHAWK BROWN 


A super Bismarck Brown 


BASIC PAPER BLUE 


For tinting blue whites. 



































We found the accounts iri good 
order. But we discovered that 
$200,000 of capital could be re- 
leased by centralizing the pur- 
chase of one small article and 
stocking it at a central point. 
The saving is estimated at 
$15,000 a year. 


—good accounting pays. 


Herbert W. Hill & Co. 


Accountants and Auditors 


105 West 40th Street 
New York 





































Send for samples and prices 
Established 1876 
AMERICAN DyesturFF MANUFACTURERS 
Joun Camppert & Company. 75 Hupson Street, New Yorx.N_Y. 
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D. S. Tuttle A. G. Wynkoop R. B. Suckley 





Stewart Tuttle & Co. 


Incorporated 


120 Broadway New York 









Specialists in Pulp and Paper Securities 


Underwriters and Distributors 
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imports ant Exports of Paper ant Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1924 
SUMMARY 


in PE ot ons bn coe nes ee 1,548 rolls, 166 bls. 

Printing paper 

Cigarette paper 

Tissue paper 

Se COUNT eee 

Kraft paper 

Wrapping paper 

Packing paper 

Sulphite paper 

Miscellaneous paper, 
1,875 rolls, 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Olen, St. 
1,210 cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., 

American Tobacco Co., 
cs. 

American Tobacco Co., 
cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., 
148 cases. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 


FILTER PAPER 


Magnus Mabee & Reynard, Olen, Bordeaux, 31 
bis. 

Bernard Indue & Co., Orduna, Hamburg, 15 cs. 

E. H. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
1 cs. 


176 rolls, 15 bls. 


, 168 rolls 
866 rolls 


135 bls., 104 bdls., 2 cs. 


Nazaire, 


by same, 284 cs. 
Olen, Bordeaux, 1,400 


Bordeaux, 500 


Collamer, 


Collamer, St. Nazaire, 


by same, 890 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemore, President 
Bremen, 1,200 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, by same, 120 bls. 

Newark Morning Ledger, Stockholm, Gothen- 
‘burg, 174 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Puget Sound, Gothen- 
burg, 136 bls. 

Chemical National Bank, Orduna, Hamburg, 114 
rolls. 
- W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 60 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


W. Hartmann & Co., Orduna, Hamburg, 43 cs. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 64 bis. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Belgenland, Antwerp, 82 cs. 

Oxford University Press, Ausonia, Liverpool, 16 
les. 


Harding, 


TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Ausonia, Liverpool, 26 cs. 
Brooks Paper Co., by same, 6 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 5 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 2 bls. 
R. T. Downing & Co., Ausonia, Liverpool, 22 bls. 
R. T. Downing & Co., by same, 1 cs. 


KRAFT PAPER 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
96 rolls. 
W. Hartmann & Co., 
rolls. 
W. Hartmann & Co., by same, Hamburg, 15 bls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Orduna, Ham- 
burg, 55 pgs. 


Orduna, Hamburg, 80 


PACKING PAPER 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Orduna, Hamburg, 
218 pgs. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 168 rolls. 


SULPHITE PAPER 
_ American Exchange National Bank, President 
Harding, Bremen, 866 rolls. 


PAPER 
Miller Paper Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 597 
‘tolls. 
“ Wilkinson Bros. & Co., by same, 26 bls. 
Brabant Needle Co., Ausonia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
. Blauvelt Wiley Paper Mfg. 


(gow, 104 -bdls. 


‘o.; Columbia, Glas- * 


W. Hartmann & Co., Orduna, Hamburg, 25 bis. 
Manitou Paper Co., by same, 1,108 rolls. 

J. R. Heffernan Paper Co., by same, 66 rolls. 
Hudson Trading Co., by same, 57 bls. 

M. O’Meara Co., by same, 27 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 

P. Berlowitz, Olen, St. Nazaire, 68 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 94 bls. rags. 

Goldman Sachs & Co., by same, 109 bis. rags. 

Albion Trading Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 39 bls. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Lexington, Dundee, 72 bis. 
paper stock. 

Equitable 
stock. 

Baring Bros. 
paper stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Galileo, 
rags. 

Philadelphia National 
166 bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
rags. 


Trust Co., by 60 bis. 


same, paper 


same, 100 bls. 


& Co., Ltd., by 


Newcastle, 132 bls. 


Bank, Galileo, Newcastle, 


Columbia, Glasgow, 5 bls. 
Keller Co., 
bagging. 


Keller Co., Inc., 


x. J. Inc., Mas Negro, Barcelona, 
266 bis. 

E. j. 
waste. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 260 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 82 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Westerner, Antwerp, 221 bis. 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. 
waste. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., G. 
bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, President Harding, Bre- 
men, 207 bis. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 428 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
bls. canvas. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 7 bls. 
threads. 


by same, 80 bls. cotton 


& Co., by same, 67 bls. thread 


Florio, Leghorn, 146 


Inc., Boschdyk, Rotterdam, 31 
linen 


OLD ROPE 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 39 
coils, 

E. J. Keller Co., 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Galileo, Hull, 78 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Galileo, Newcastle, 163 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 203 
coils. 

W. Schall & Co., Mas Negro, Barcelona, 27 coils. 

National City Bank, by same, 73 coils. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 124 coils. 


WOOD PULP 

Pagel Horton & Co., Ltd., Kolsnaren, Donisjo, 
3,480 bis. sulphite pulp. 

H. Hollesen, Orduna, Hamburg, 2,810 bls. wood 
pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 337 bis 
wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman*& Co., Inc., 
1,200 bls. wood pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., 
bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 
Frano, 1,200. bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Puget Sound, Kram- 
fors, 4,116 bls. dry sulphite pulp, 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Puget Sound, Sweden, 
4,335 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., by same, 1,625. bls. dry 
sulphite pulp. 

J. J. Kelly, by same, 150 bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, 340 bis. dry sulphite pulp. 

R. F. Hammond, Inc., by same, 1,500 bis. 
sulphite pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., President Harding, Bre- 
men, 1,615 bls. dry sulphite pulp, 323 tons. 

H. Hollesen, by same, 1,448 bls. wood pulp, 289 
tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 508: bls. wood 
pulp, 101 tons. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Florida, Sweden, 
1,200 bls. sulphite pulp. 


Inc., Galileo, Manchester, 659 


Pittsburgh, Hamburg, 
Puget Sound, Sweden, 450 


Puget Sound, 


dry 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Puget Sound, Sweden, 

103 bls. 
WOOD FLOUR 
, A. Kramer & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 720 
pags. - 
CASEIN 

Kalbfleisch Corp., Southern Cross, 

bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1924 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Olen, Bordeaux, 785 bls. 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Co. 
rags. 

American Express Co., by same, 112 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 29 bls. rags 

Castle & Overton, Olen, St. Nazaire, 91 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 190 bls. 

Waste Material Trading Co., 
rags. 

Waste Material Trading Co., 
werp, 105 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 41 bls. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, by same, 414 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 460 bls 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
rags. 

American Exchange National Bank, 
bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 198 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 43 bls. 
bageing. 

S. Schapiro & Son, Collamer, St. Nazaire, 398 
bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 172 bls. 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Mas Negro, Barce- 
lona, 234 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 330 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 212 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, 
39 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Eastern Dawn, Rotterdam, 128 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Pytheus, Havre, 

Castle & Overton, Virginia, 
bls. rags. 

E. Bers, M. 
rope. 

E. Bers, by same, 64 bls. cld rope. 

J. Andersen & Co., Puget Sound, Sweden, 
bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Johanescn, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 4,884 
bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,800 
bls. dry sulphite pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Odenwald, Ger- 
many, 4,767 bls. sulphite pulp. 


BALTIMORE. IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING Ji JANUARY 19, 1924 


Baires, 867 


» by same, 94 bls 


rags. 
by same, 497 bls. 


Westerner, Ant- 


rags 
by same, 44 bls. 


by same, 88 


Havre, 


138 bls. rags. 
Copenhagen, 260 
Dollar, 


Vancouver, 64 coils old 


3,750 


Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Kolsuaren, Donisjo, 
4,500 bls. sulphite pulp. 

The Barregaard Co., 
1,175 bls. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agéncy, Inc., by same, 2,032 
bls. kraft pulp. 

Woodpulp Trading Co., Ltd., Trondhjemsfjord, 
Gothenburg, 3,000 bis. sulphite "pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Edgehill, Rotterdam, 506 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Trondhjemsfjord, 
Holmsund, 13,132 bls. sulphate pulp. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY 19, 1924 


Kolsuaren, Gothenburg, 


Pagel Horton & Co., 
6,600 bls. sulphite pulp. 
(Continued on page 62) 


Inc., Kolsnaren, Donisjo, 
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“NETT-CO” CONICAL BOTTOM SAVE-ALL 


CONTINUOUS OPERATION, no power needed. 


EFFICIENT, reclaiming maximum percentage of pulp, clay 
and colors. 


LABOR SAVING, requiring no attention. 


ECONOMICAL in cost and maintenance, repairs seldom 
being found necessary. 


New England Tank & Tower Co. 


Factory and main office, Everett, Mass. 
New York office, 30 Church Street 


Te. QUALITY PULPS 


Cia “HAFSLUND BEAR” 3 
Bleached Sulphite SS | 


Y 


Uppy” 


* 
Sonwet 


cn “FORSHAGA” 
F: HAGA Bleached Sulphite Useful as well as ornamental 


—the K. V. P. trade mark 
signifies consumer satisfaction 
in K. V. P. products: 


“HURUM SPECIAL” Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


; White Waxed Papers 
Extra Strong Kraft Sesh Sieh Satna 


NORWAY Household Specialties 


Why, 8” XE 


KOOS “RAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


WYUMMII/ 1! 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A History of Paper Manufacturing in the United States 


By LYMAN HORACE WEEKS 


Author of “An Historical Digest of the Provincial Press,” “Legal and Judicial History of New 
York,” “Prominent Families of New York,” “Book of Bruce,” ete., etc. 


A comprehensive story of the paper making industry in this country from its small beginnings in | 
1690. All the material facts gathered into one complete, compact narrative. Illustrated. 


$3.00 net 


Order from the publishers 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 
10 East 39th St, New York City 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Paper Trape Journat, 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1924. 


Although the markets did not stand up quite as well in some 
commodities as had been confidently expected the week has been on 
the whole a good one and paper men report that there have been slight 
gains. There is a continued good feeling in spite of a slump in raw 
material prices, which is not considered serious enough to portend 
any great calamity to the market. 

It is now apparent that the dealers have just about sold their 
oversupply and since the call for paper by the ultimate consumer 
is greater than it was last year there is every reason to believe that 
the industry is going to have a normally good time of it for the next 
twelve months. 

One thing which has eased up the situation a little is the fact that 
foreign importations have fallen off and while there are still plenty 
of cheap foreign goods on the market the domestic manufacturers 
are relieved that for a time at least there is to be no further piling 
up on this side of the Atlantic. This has tended to make the com- 
petitive factors in the market a little less rigid and prices have shown 
a consequent tendency to firmness. 

Rolls have been leading the news print market with sheets only 
about a jump behind. Side runs have also been in fairly good call 
ut they have sot equalled the other two grades by a great deal. 

Fine papers including ledgers, bond, and writing have speeded up 
a trifle following the end of the inventory taking period. Dealers 
have not a great deal of these grades on hand and they say that 
they have considerably larger call from consumers. This certainly 
Jooks as though an improvement should come about shortly. 

Book paper is also on the up-grade. It is reported that most 
of the larger magazines are expanding, that their advertising is on 
the increase, and that their demand will consequently increase from 
now on. 

The coarse papers are not quite up to the rest of the market. 
While manila and fiber are moving slowly but with more steadiness 
than they did a few weeks ago, kraft is still suffering from too 
much foreign competition. 

In spite of the fact that the Scandinavian ports are frozen over 
and no more large shipments can come in from there until the spring 
thaw, there is still a good deal of cheap foreign kraft in the im- 
porters’ hands on this side of the Atlantic. 

Board, as usual has had its ups and downs during the week but 
manufacturers say that the present tendency is likely to be higher 
rather than lower. The price has remained fairly stable although 
there have been slight fluctuations which are not considered indica- 
tive of the general market conditions. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Although the demand is still fairly good it has eased off a little 
during the past week and manufacturers do not seem to be taking 
quite so much. Since the news print mills are still running along at 
a good clip it is reasonable to believe that there has been some over 
buying and that they are now holding off a little to catch up with 
what they have on hand. The price has been a little easier, but 
dealers say that it is now firm at its present level. 


Chemical Pulp 


Prices on some of the grades of chemical pulp have also shown 
some weakness during the past week and sulphite in particular 
has fallen off in quotations on the open market. This is not due so 
much to the slackening of the demand which seems to be holding 
up pretty well, but to the fact that there is still a good deal of cheap 
pulp floating about. 

3 Rags 

Prices on rags have also gone down a trifle during the week 
with little change noted in the demand except for a slight shading 
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off in some of the higher grades. “Dealers say that the weakness 


is only temporary and that things will be going strong once more 
in another week or so. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Old rope still appeared to be selling pretty well without being 
at all sensational in any way. Bagging also moved with regularity 
although dealers said that they have a large enough supply to 
handle even more business. Prices continued without real change. 


Waste Paper 


There is still a satisfactory amount of activity in the waste paper 
market and dealers say that all grades are in steadier demand than 
they have been for some time. Prices generally remain just about 
the same with only a few minor changes. 


New Toilet and Tissue Brand Names 


Applications for registration of the following brand names have 
been made in the Toilet Paper Label Registration Bureau of the 
Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Association, from December 20, 1923, 
to and including January 20, 1924. 

Biue Duck—Fisher Brothers Paper Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Brug Rose—Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Busy Bre—Gotham Tissue Corporation, (Taxin & Shapiro), New 
York, N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA—Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Cal. 

DANDELION—Ajax Mills, New York, N. Y. 

Try THE DruG Store First—-A. R. Rapp Company, Chicago. 

The following brand names have been registered in the Toilet 
Paper Label Registration Bureau of the Tissue Paper Manufac- 
turers’ Association, from December 20, 1923, to and including 
January 20, 1924. 

EvENGLO, Farasuy, Lapy Luck, No. 26, Numark, Nu-Srar, 
Our SEAL, Prive or THE Woops, Putt One, Seretp, SuNGLO, 


Vaporpu and Wiptot. Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, 
Wis. 


De Stefano Co. Buys Northeastern Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Boston, January 21, 1924—The D. DeStefano Company of this 
city, one of the largest packers of waste paper in New England, has 
purchased the assets of the Northeastern Paper Company of East 
Cambridge, Mass. The facilities of this newly acquired Cambridge 
plant are said to be the finest in this country. 

This building, which housed the Northeastern Paper Company, 
is a five story modern concrete and glass construction building. 
It is equipped with elevators, conveying systems, bins, electric 
presses and with numerous other facilities which make the plant 
one of the leading ones of its kind. The glass in the building is 
so arranged that all the floors of the building are flooded with sun- 
light at all times. 

The acquisition of this new property by the DeStefano Company 
will give that company shipping facilities directly on the Boston & 
Maine and Boston & Albany Railroads. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Elects Officers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Sanbusky, Ohio, January 21, 1924.—Sidney Frohman, Sandusky, 
was elected president of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, of this 
city, Tuesday afternoon. He at once succeeded Fred Emmons, 
Sandusky, who succeeded him two years ago. 

George Little, of Xenia, Ohio, was elected vice president; At- 
torney R. K. Ramsey of Sandusky, vice president and treasurer, 
and W. F. Pfeiffer of Sandusky, secretary. Ramsey succeeds 
Oliver W. Rinderle. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper StocK SECURITIES 


New York Stock Exchange closing quotations January 22, 1924 
=r —_—— 


Twines 
Cotton—(F. o. b. Mill) — 
} aR TAS 30 
No, 29 
34 
17 


16 
41 


Sie Ne i wa 


Old Waste Papers 

(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 

Hard, White, No. 1 

Hard, White, No. 2 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 
International Paper Company, com 


o> 
w& 
wa 


International Paper Company, pref. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Paper 
F. o b. Mill 
a ccoccccccchsee 
ccccccccccs SOO 
bs = Superfine. . 14.00 
oes eh4.00 
nt. +++ +00.00 


News—f. o. b. Mill— 
Rolls, contract... bys4 


o9 
ee 8 


ass 
ow 


ee 
Sak & 


pauvpee 
asass 


No. 1 Fibre 
No. 2 Fibre..... 
Common a 

S. Screening. . 

Card Middles.. ste 4.00 

Boards—per ton— 
News 
Straw .... 
Chip ..0cccccc ce S0.08 
Binders’ Boards..70.00 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip65.00 
Wood i. eves a 


-— 
N 
w 


:, 61.00 


@17.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
1 Imported....33.00 @35.00 


(F. o. b. Mill) ; 
No. 1 Domestic....33.00 @35.00 


No. 


Chemical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached 4.00 4.15 
Easy Bleaching... 3.00 3.15 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached 
No. 2 Strong un- 
bleached 
No. 1 Kraft..... 3 3.0 
Sulphate— 
Bleached ........ 3.90 
(F. b. Pulp My 
Sulphite Gomes 
Bleached ........ 4.00 @ 


Easy Bleaching Sul- 
phite 

i Sulphite 

Mitscherlich ....... 3. 

Kraft (Domestic) . . 2.75 

Scda_ Bleached 4.10 


Domestic Rags 


New 
a ova to Mill, f. o. b. 
irt Cuttings— 
New wa fie. 1 12.50 
New Wh No. ‘a - = 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous .. 
White, No. _ 
Repacked ...... 4.00 
Miscellaneous ... 3.60 
St. Soiled, White 2.90 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 2.75 
Miscellaneous ... 2.45 
Black Stockings.... 2.75 
Roofing Rags— 
_ Strippings.. 1.45 
os tae 
an 


. 85 
- 1,00 


Foreign Rags 


New = Silesias. 5.25 
Light nnelettes.. 8.00 
Unbli’chd Cottons... 7.50 
New White 

tings 10.00 
New Light Seseons 
New Light Prints.. 
= Beare =” 


mae Dark Cuttings 
No. 1 White Linens 
No. 2 White Linens 
No. 3 White Linens 
No. 4 White Linens 
Old Extra Light 
Prints 

Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 
German Blue Cot- 


tons 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues.. 
Dark Cottons... 
shepeery 
French Blues 


Bagging 
Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign ... 
Domestic 
Wool, Tares, light. . 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.30 
Bright Bagging .... 1.10 
Found paeene:< 
anila Rope— 
Foreign ......-+ 6.25 
Domestic ...... 


Hessian Jute rah 
Foreign ....... 
Domestic ....... 2.00 


3% 
38% 
65 


8 basis.. 

ts basis. . 
rapping, 3-6 
No. 4 ovccccccccs 
No. 3 eocccce eeee 

nee rr o 

an oe 

¢ Tube voao— 
"a and larger.. 

4ply 


3-ply 

Unfinished India— 
Basi 

Pai 


z 


8698 
= 


No. 2 Basis...... 


PAWKNAS 
RRSSSSS 


oo PP 
—= WM 
o wm 


All Rag ae 
No. 1 Rag Bond.. 
No. 2 Rag Bond.. 
Water Marked Sul- 
phite 

Sulphite Bond .... 
Sulphite Ledger ... 
Superfine Writing.. 
No. 1 Fine Writing 
No, 2 Fine Writing 
No. 3 Fine Writin 
No. ‘ M. F. = 
*. cS S. & * 
aan Book 
Coated Label 
News—Rolls, 
News—Sheets, 

No. 1 Manila 

No. 1 Fibre 

No. 22 Manila .... 
Butchers’ Manila... 


Ha WN YER WA PVPS 


@88985 888 8988 88 6888 8 8868898 
seesan SS SBR RR SBSS 


— 


Wood Tag Boards.. 

Screenings 

Boards, per ton— 
Plain Chip 
Solid news 
Manila Liner 

Cs sat 

Container Lined— 
Be. BOE. acccccee 
100 Test 


Ledgers 
Writings— 


nominal 
@ 3.25 
@ 1.50 
@ 1.40 
@ 1.05 


nominal 


Jute Manila 
Manila Sul., No. 1 
Manila No. 2 
No. 2 
No. 1 Kraft 
Common Bo 
Straw Boar 
a Board 


Board 
Wood Pulp Board. 


Mgter Boards— 


@®@ 099 969999 24 


BOR NAD wept rr 
cet NU OP SVCw 
32 une Sessss 


51 


.29 
26 


woe 


was bre 
SR& S 


Soft, White, No. 1 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless iad 
Over Issue Mag. 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Se aed No. 1.. 
Ledger = ion 
New B. B. Chips. 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 
New Cut _ 


| peers 
AUAccoo Cw 


oat Board.. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts, machine 
compressed bales. 
News— f 
No. 1 White News 
Strictly overissue. 
Strictly Folded... .85 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .55 
Common Paper ... .45 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


rota 


ee 
MoOnNFeDono me tr 


VLUUALHAHAAAWWOON 


WRK 
8898898 988 


zs 


RRAKAAAKKK 
@® ®@ Q® HHODHHHSHHSGSSS 8 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.70 
No. 1 Soft Shav. 2.90 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.30 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.20 
White Envel. Cut. 
GU cstcccce sc KM 


ings 
Solid Books 
No. 1 Books, Light 1.45 
Blanks 2.25 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 2.30 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
No. 1 Manilas... 
Folded News (over 
issue) 
Old eee nats 
Mixed Pa ve 
Straw Claleas.. 
Binders’ Clippings. 
Kraft 
New Kraft Cuts... 
Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 
_ Chicago, Net Cash— 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


62.50 
1.25 
(Carload Lots) 


F. o. Bageing Phila 


Gunny No. 1— 
FREE  asssceese LS 
Domestic ... - 1.20 


isal Rope ... 
— Rope . 


me Burlaps 2. 1.00 

woul ‘ares, heavy. 2.50 
Mixed Strings ae 

az 1, New Lt. Bur- 


No. 1 Soft’ White 3:28 
No 2 Soft Waits 2.18 


(Continued on page 64) 
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rete 
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©8698 © 889866 6969899 968 
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Pe 
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@ 3.75 
@ 3. 
@ 225 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


“BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JANUARY lL, 1924 
PAPER STOCK 
Internaticnal Purchasing Co., 
werp, 406 coils manila rope. 
Geo. M. Graves & Co., by same, 37 bls. old rags. 
James Hunt, by same, 219 bls. old rags. 
Train Smith Co., by same, 178 bls. waste paper. 
Daniel M. Hicks Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 51 
bis. rags. 
Maurice O'Meara Co., by same, 101 bls, paper 
stock. 


Mississippi, Ant- 


(Continued from page 58) 


> 

T. D. Downing Co., by same, 74 bls. new cut- 
tings. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 56 bls, old bag- 
ging. 

John T. Lodge & Co., by same, 46 bls. old rags. 

True & McClellard, Gattymore, Liverpool, 111 
bls. waste paper. 

Order, by same, 43 bls. waste paper. 

Brown Bros & Co., by same, 38 bls. waste paper 
and 89 bls. rags. 

Crane & Co., Inc., by same, 141 bls. new rags. 

Geo. M. Graves & Co., by same, 381 bls. old 
rags. 

Order, by same, 98 bls. new cuttings. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Kebar, Hamburg, 


HIDE CUTTINGS 
Daniel M. Hicks & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 
226 begs. 
PAPER 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Oldenwald, Hamburg, 
229 rolls wrapping. 
CASEIN 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Halizones, Buenos Aires, 
1,281 bgs. 
First National Bank of Boston, by same, 334 
bes. 
WOOD PULP 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Rockaway Park, 4,505 bls. 


Jebb Bros., Daytonia, Liverpool, 25 bis. rags. 


Crade-Marks Department 


Kromo—-No... 186,285. McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, 
Mass.. For coated paper adapted for printing or lithographing. 

Lappie—No. 186,533. Wortendyke Manufacturing Company, 
Richmond, Va. For toilet paper, paper towels and paper napkins. 

Warte HeatHer—No. 187,741. The Johnston-Albershart Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. For bond paper, white and colors. 

Kan-Ty—No. 183,386. Sydney Kann & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
For paper bags and baskets. : 

‘Ccporus—No. 183,505. Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, 
Pa. For box board and wrapping paper. 

NorTHERN Carinet TissuE—No. 184,357. 
Green Bay, Wis. For toilet paper. 

Super-Bonp—No. 186,029. Special Paper Manufacturing 
pany, New York, N. Y. For prepared tracing paper. 

Map oF THe Forest—No. 186,745. Fort Howard Paper Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis. For toilet paper, paper napkins, etc. 

Arrre Bonp—No. 186,874. The Diem & Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For bond paper. 

CHarRMANT Bonp—No. 186,876. The Diem & Wing Paper Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. For bond paper. 

PerFEcTION—No. 186,880. The Diem & Wing Paper Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. For blasting paper. 

SnosLoom—No. 186,953. Fort Howard Paper Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. For toilet paper, paper napkins, paper towels, etc. 

Frienpty Envetopes—No. 187,412. Federal Envelope Manu- 
facturing (Company, Omaha, Neb. For envelopes. 

Repex—No. 188,019. The Le Montree Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, O. For paper bags. 

Commerce—No, 188,125. E. E. Lloyd Paper Company, Chicago. 
For writing paper. 


88 bis. rags. 


Northern Paper Mills, 


Com- 


To Sell Stock of Fibopak Co. . 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, January 14, 1924—Julian Armstrong has contracted 
with the Fibopak Company to sell its entire capital stock, consist- 
ing of 100,000 shares of no par value; 50,000 shares of this stock 
to be sold to corporations and individuals interested in the manu- 
facture of boxboard, and a second offering to be made to the 
public at a price considerably in advance of the first block. 

In connection with the package, a patented container designed 
especially for fruits and vegetables, it is interesting to note that 
it has already been given special recognition in railroad and express 
tariffs. 

The new company will take over the manufacturing plant which 
has been-operating for the past two years in connection with the 


sulphite pulp, 762 bls. kraft pulp, 975 bls. ground 
wooed pulp. 


Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company at Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia, and also the work of the Fibopak Sales Company. 

The Fibopak container is a seamless, waterproof box, or basket, 
made of paperboard. It is a laminated structure composed of 
several blanks, which are folded into shape, placed together with 
adhesive between the layers, and compressed into finished form 
under great pressure. The walls and bottom are integral and the 
material and strength to resist stresses are proportioned in con- 
formity with structural design. 

For most purposes they are waterproofed after completion by 
impregnation with paraffin wax. 

The covers are either sealed directly to the side walls of the 
box, or are held in place by wire fasteners which permit of field 
closing of baskets, accommodation to “bulge” pack, and ready 
examination of contents without destruction of covers or fasteners. 

Its greatest field of usefulness is for the shipment of fruits 
and vegetables from garden and orchard to point of consumption, 
and for containing these products in cold storage warehouses. 
It has already, however, been found especially well adapted to the 
shipping of various other commodities, such as plants, fresh fish, 
meats, candy and hardware, and to different uses like display and 


delivery baskets for stores, and carrying baskets for use in fac- 
tories. 


Mid-West Develops Fiber Box for Export Use 


A weatherproof and waterproof packing box for export use, 
which makes posible a saving both in space and freight rates in 
quantity shipments and which is believed to be in every way more 
satisfactory than the ordinary wooden packing cases, is the latest 
development in corrugated fiber boxes manufactured by the Mid- 
West Box Company, of 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago. 


The company announces that the new waterproof box has suc- 
cessfully passed all laboratory and shipping tests. Tests have shown 
the new waterproof box to be especially adapted to shipments of 
citrus and green fruits by reason of the air cells provided between 
the corrugated sides of the box, providing perfect insulation. 


On one occasion the Midwest Box Company, tested one of the 
new boxes by placing it in a metal revolving drum along -with 
metal-strapped wooden boxes for paper goods. All the boxes were 
given a severe thorough shaking in the presence of representatives 
of the United States Shipping Board and the International Freight- 
ing Corporation. 

When the revolving drum was opened the corrugated boxes were 
found to have been a great deal less damaged than the wooden boxes. 

In addition to the fact that they are more efficient for shipping 
purposes than wooden boxes, the firm points out, their increased 
use effects a not insignificant saving in lumber cut for box pur- 
poses which can be diverted to other uses. 
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The Home of Quali) PAPER BAGS and SACKS “=~ 


oe GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


iz=294: SCHORSCH & CO. .-.= 
5 date te : e Bag Vi for 
: vt Manufacturers Established 1901 Its Good Quality 


wen dee ene an 500 East 133d Street New York 


DRAPER FELTS| 4 @ h\"f 


All kinds and styles of Felts O00 Tons dailv/ 
for all kinds and styles of “ 


Papers. 


Whe os sheet: sua ee Entire production of a group of 


problems and let us help you re- mines under one management in- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will sures uniformity in quality and 


call anywhere at any time. minimum production costs. 


Let us submit samples and quote you. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


oak 1" 
CANTON, MASS. FORAMERICAN TRADE Ml AyD 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856. ACO QULEl i erlskaa CO é 


New York / gy 


FOURDRINIER WIRES | | J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


Dandy Rolle, Cylinder Molde, 21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Steel, Brass and Bronze “ee 
Wire Cloth importers of Chemical Pulps 
meen ane Ole Dery: BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 
Agents for Kellmer Partington Paper Pul: 0.5 

CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS aren taccen Hate aes aa 
Established 1842 : Kronstadter Papierstoff — Fabriks Actien — Gesellschaft 
SPRINGFIELD : MASS, Mills at Tuciansky, Sv. Martin 
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Market 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or tHe Paper Trade Journat, 
Wepnespay, January 23, 1924. 

There has been practically no change in the chemical markets 

this week with everything holding fairly steady except in sulphate of 
alumina where a slight falling off in the demand has apparently 
caused a slight downward reduction in the prices of both the iron 
free and the commercial grades. Dealers say that they are satis- 
fied that the market is on good condition particualrly since certain 
grades have shown a marked tendency to move more rapidly in the 
open market. 
* Manufacturers have every reason to believe that the present 
improvement which set in several weeks ago is going to continue 
throughout the spring. Paper men have been coming into the mar- 
ket with increasing strength and several of the larger companies have 
advanced their prices in anticipation of better business. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Although bleach remains constant in 
price the demand continues to stiffen following the upward revision 
ten days ago. With the largest producers in the van there is a 
definite movement toward holding quotations firm. The present 
price is 1.50 to 1.65 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The price of caustic soda stayed at the same 
level with no real signs of going any higher. Dealers say that the 
present quotation of 3.10 cents a pound on a flat basis at the works 
is rock bottom. 

CASEIN.—Casein was not in quite as good demand as some of 
the stronger chemicals but it is not in such ragged condition as it 
was a few weeks ago. Inquiries are on the increase and orders, too. 
It is quoted from 13 to 16 cents a pound and it is confidently pre- 
dicted that any change -in this price will be upward rather than 
downward. 

CHINA CLAY.—This product is so closely held that the dealers 
and the importers have somewhat the advantage on the market at 
all times. The present is no exception to this. The price will 
remain the same during the first six months of this year as it did 
during the last half of 1923. It is quoted at from $12 to $15 a ton 
in the domestic grades with the imported ranging from $16 to $20 
a ton, depending upon grades and quantity. 
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CHLORINE.—Following the rise of last week chlorine remains 
. . s : : Paper Sulphite, bleached. 90.00 
the same. The demand still continues strong and quite steady while a - Sulphate 
the price is quoted at from 3.50 to 4.50 cents a pound in tanks. Poe Bete to Phere ¢. «, &. RD 
ROSIN.—Naval stores have been generally the same without any 
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changes except the minor ones which do not affect the general 
market. Dealers report that the paper industry, while it is not buy- 
ing as heavily as it might, is increasingly becoming a larger cus- 
tomer. There is little probability that the price will go down any 
more. It is now quoted at about $5.80 to $6 in 280 pound barrels. 

SALTCAKE—wWhile saltcake is still less strong than the rest of 
the articles in this market the demand is said to be stiffening. The 
slackness, however, has slight effect upon general conditions because 
of the peculiar circumstances governing it. It is a by-product of 
muriatic acid and when the demand falls off it can be stored without 
any loss of value. That is what is now going on. The price is 
from $20.50 to $23 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Like its cousins, soda ash is in considerably better 
demand. Dealers report a satisfactory increasing number of orders 
and trading in the open market is stiffer. The price is firm at 1.38 
cents on a flat basis. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina is still in good demand 
with the price firm at 1.38 to 1.45 cents a pound on the commercial 
grade and the iron free at 2.10 to 2.25. 


Refused Riordon Tax Plan 


The Canadian Government, it is intimated, has turned down 
the proposal of the Riordon Company to take over extensive prop- 
erty formerly owned by the Edwards Company, in Ottawa, in lieu 
of taxes due by’ the Riordon concern to the Government. 
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